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You'll be delighted to hear that 
America is celebrating a birthday 
this month. Our first issue was pub- 
lished April 17, 1909. In a few days 
America will be 38 years old. 


We have been looking through 
the yellowing pages of the first 
number, wondering what the world 
was worried about and what our 
editors were writing about back in 
1909. We found that a number of 
things getting a lot of attention in 
the newspapers this April, 1947, 
were solemnly discussed in our Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1 issue. 


A Republican named Taft, for 
instance, was having difficulty with 
Congress over taxes—just as an- 
other Taft is today. A man named 
Roosevelt was getting much men- 
tion in the newspapers, but there 
was wide talk of a Constitutional 
Amendment — much like the one 
proposed to the States last month— 
forbidding a third term. Our first 
number carried a grave editorial on 
Russia and a science note about the 
current Antarctic expedition. A 
cheerful piece talked about the as- 
tonishing Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and a sad piece about the ex- 
hausted budget of the British. Many 
of the people now nightly trying to 
get into the Alvin Theatre were not 
born in 1909, and neither was 
Ingrid Bergman, but on that date 
we carried a fine article on Joan of 
Arc, her trial, her Voices, her popu- 
larity in the future. 


As America grows older week by 
week, it strives to improve. You 
have probably noticed, for instance, 
something fresh, new and _pleas- 
ant in the physical appearance of 
America during the past four weeks. 
That is because we are now print- 
ing America on a beautiful “off- 
natural” color paper in heavier 
weight. America’s text shows to 
much better advantage on this new 
stock; the weight and texture lend 
more dignity and authority to the 
pages of your favorite Review. 


You'll be glad to learn, too, that 
America is back on the newsstands 


in 9 major cities. If you happen to 
be travelling, at least east of the 
Mississippi, you'll be able to pick up 
a copy of this Review without 
waiting for it to be remailed to you 
from home. The paper shortage was 
the main reason why we withdrew 
sale of America from the country’s 
newsstands some three or four years 
ago—a reluctant step that brought 
letters of complaint from friends 
who wondered how the pinkish, the 
pulp, and even the anti-Catholic 
stuff could stay on the stands, while 
we found it necessary to withdraw. 


But we're back again. Last month 
the American-Union News started 
distributing America on their prin- 
cipal stands in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Boston, so 
that copies are available from the 
Loop or Woodward Avenue all the 
way to Beacon Street. In New York 
City, too, we’re back on many of 
the stands. And this will mean the 
immediate reappearance of America 
in the hands of a number of sub- 
way riders. It will be a pleasure to 
see America hold the attention ot 
the subway rider (as well as his 
right and left shoulder assistant 
readers) as they take the long rick 
from 72nd Street to Times Square. 


America’s birthday is made dou 
bly pleasant by the realization that 
we have so many well-wishers. Last 
month «we: prémised to give * you 
final’ figures of our recent [etter to 
reacers: asking-for gift stlcriptions 
and’ the -panre?.of. friénais. 


It seems that even yet the figures 
are not final because a few more 
come in every day. But up to th 
printing of this issue you have sent 
us: 


2,887 subscriptions 
4,445 prospects’ names 


The result of everything above- 
the recent improvement in format, 
the newsstand distribution, and the 
wealth of new gift subscriptions— 
is that we are now printing close to 


40,000 copies a week. 


The WSesiness Office 
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Easter, 1947 

A small boy asked his father, who happened to be a 
newspaper man: “Daddy, why did Our Lord rise so 
quietly from the dead? You’d think He would have at 
least had a couple of photographers present.” Daddy put 
down his pipe and reflected. “The way I figure it out, 
son,” he answered, “is this. He wants us to do the pub- 
licity on the big event. He did everything else; now it’s 
our job.” Certainly the dear Lord did “everything else,” 
and so thoroughly and lovingly. The Resurrection was 
foreshadowed in Israel’s history; it was foretold ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly by the Saviour Himself. Though 
He rose in silence and darkness, the great Fact con- 
fronted His few chosen witnesses with a blaze of truth. 
But in every age He leaves it to His own to proclaim 
Easter’s glorious lesson. The Angel of the Church speaks 
to us today as spoke the Angel of the Tomb to the 
Holy Women, and bids us announce to a confused, de- 
spairing, secularism-ridden world that Christ—in His 
Godhead, in His glory, in His power of communicating 
eternal life—is utterly and unchangeably triumphant. So. 
as editors speaking to our readers, we wish you this 
Easterday all the blessing and gifts of the joyous season. 
We ask you spiritually to join hands with us, that we 
may all of us together cry out to troubled mankind: 
“Christ is risen: He‘is risen indeed!” 


Outlook for industrial peace 

Coming closely together, the end of the strike at Allis- 
Chalmers in Milwaukee, the revoking by John Lewis of 
his order terminating the United Mine Workers’ contract 
with the Government as of March 31, and the last-min- 
ute agreement between the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) and the “Big Four” of the rubber industry pointed 
to a peaceful spring on the industrial front. Although 
prophecies are dangerous in this delicate field, the settle- 
ment of the rubber workers’ wage demands on the com- 
promise basis of “eleven and one-half cents an hour so 
weakens the bargaining position of the CIO unions in 
steel, automobiles and electrical manufacturing that the 
possibility of a strike for a bigger increase seems to be 
ruled out. The pattern for second-round wage increases 
has just about jelled, and the figure runs from ten to fif- 
teen cents. What this means is that big business has won 
the first round of the postwar fight with organized labor. 
The chief issue was a more equitable distribution of the 
national income, a narrowing of traditional unit profit 
margins’ in the interest of consumer purchasing power 
and full employment. The profit statements for 1946 re- 
veal that the wage increases granted after V-J Dav have 
been more than absorbed by higher prices. the result 
being that the pre-war ratio between wages and prices 
has not been notably altered. What this will mean when 


the present abnormal demand for goods and_ services 


possibly sooner. If we stumble into a d@pmase@f about 
1950 through failure of effective demand, businessmen 
can blame themselves for winning tob big a victory in 
the first round. 


Clouds on the horizon 

But the prospect for industrial peace is not unclouded. 
On June 30 the Government will turn back the coal mines 
to their owners. Unless Lewis and the operators can reach 
an agreement before that time, the traditional stand of 
the miners, “no contract, no work.” will be reaffirmed. 
Come July 1. not a ton of coal will be mined. Up to now 
there have been no meetings between the United Mine 
Workers and the coal operators, and the talk of the trade 
is that Mr. Lewis will not begin bargaining until the 
Southern operators patch up their split with their North- 
ern competitors. The latter are none too enthusiastic, 
either, about proceeding alone, being justly fearful of 
their competitive position. At the present moment the 
Government is putting pressure on all parties to begin 
negotiations. Of more immediate import than the coal 
situation is the tareatened strike of the National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers. an independent union. As 
things stand now, the workers have voted overwhelmingly 
to strike and a deadline has been set for April 7. The 
union is asking a pay increase of twelve dollars a week. 
Up to date the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, whose affiliates have just reported lush 1946 earn- 
ings, ‘ ‘s offered exactly nothing. Both sides are being 
urged to submit the issue to arbitration. There may be 
a strike, too, in Wall Street. where the AFL’s United 
Financial Employes has demanded that the stock and 
curb exchanges, with whom the union has contracts, in- 
fluence member firms to deal cooperatively with the 
union. There will probably be trouble. since the heads 
of some of the brokerage houses have a good deal the 
same attitude toward life which Russel and Crouse have 
delightfully caricatured in “Life with Father.” 


Shift of scenes at Lake Success 

The scenery was changed at Lake Success last week 
with the adjournment of one organ of the United Nations 
and the inauguration of two new bodies. The Social and 
E+onomic Council finished its work with important de- 
cisions affecting the rehabilitation of war devastated 
areas. On Wednesday the long-delaved Trusteeship Coun- 
cil began its prograin of wide responsibility in spite of 
the absence of a USSR delegate. On Monday the Commis- 
-ion on Conventional Armaments, a twin to the Commis- 
sion on Atomic Energy—set up as a result of the debates 
hetween Messrs. Molotov. Bevin and Connally at the last 
General Assembly—convened for the first time. Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan made it very plain at the outset that 
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security comes first and disarmament second. There is 
no sense talking about disarmament until the nations are 
assured of their security. Crediting France with having 
been right all along in putting security above disarma- 
ment, the British delegate said that if certain members of 
the Security Council continued to block the work of the 
UN Military Staff Committee there would be no sense 
in talking disarmament. The Soviet Union is commonly 
blamed for preventing progress in this Committee, whose 
duty is to make plans for putting military forces at the 
disposal of the United Nations. Speaking on the same 
occasion for the United States, Herschel V. Johnson re- 
minded the Commission that this country had disarmed 
unilaterally after the last war, destroying real battle- 
ships while other countries destroyed blueprints. And 
in the end Japan flouted these agreements because there 
existed no safeguards against evasion. In the opinion of 
the United States, the Commission should “focus its atten- 
tion from the outset upon the safeguards indispensable to 
an effective system of armaments regulation.” Thus the 
position of the United States is identical both in the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments. The emphasis is on “effective 
safeguards.” 


Austrian treaty progress 

Latest reports of the meetings of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Deputies who are laying the ground for the Austrian 
treaty indicate that considerable progress is being made. 
Heartening news is that Fedor T. Gusev, the Soviet dele- 
gate, is beginning to “give” on many points where he 
had previously been adamant. The Russians, for ex- 
ample, have finally agreed that the word “nazi” and not 
“fascist” will be used to describe political organizations 
whose activities will be barred under the treaty. This is 
important, as it obviates the possibility of the misuse of 
vague terminology for the purpose of persecuting such 
groups as the Catholic-dominated Christian Socialist 
Party. Of deeper import is the agreement reached that 
all occupation troops will vacate Austria ninety days 
after the ratification of the treaty. The same agreement 
already holds for Russian troops in Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, save that in the first two countries there 
is an added proviso that troops may be retained after 
the ninety days to provide lines of communication with 
Russian occupation forces in Austria. When such forces 
will have evacuated Austria, the way will be clear for 
the removal of all Russian forces from Eastern Europe. 
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It seems likely that Yugoslavia will then lose some of 
her present belligerent swagger, particularly toward the 
Carinthian provinces of Austria; the Dardanelles will be 
relieved of the threat of the proximity of Russian might; 
the Danube will pass from predominant Russian control; 
the communist parties, who have thus far, under Russian 
might, exercised a power far in excess of their numerical 
strength, may find themselves engaged in a purely ideo- 
logical battle, not backed by Russian arms and political 
police. The key problem of the definition of German 
assets in Austria may still block the final achievement of 
the peace treaty at the current Moscow meeting. The vast 
importance of a speedy Austrian settlement, however, is 
obvious. It is equally obvious that firm American back- 
ing of President Truman’s policy toward Greece and 
Turkey will strengthen our delegation’s hand in bring- 
ing peace to Austria and through that country to a large 
section of Eastern Europe. 


Russia and Western Europe 

Elsewhere in this issue an editorial discusses the sig- 
nificance of the Hoover report on the German economy. 
It brings up the question: what are Russia’s intentions 
regarding Germany and Western Europe generally? Some 
history is in order. Basic disparities exist between the 
communism of Lenin and Stalin and the national social- 
ism of Hitler. The nazis sold out to the capitalists and 
enlisted them as allies; the communists liquidated the 
capitalists and took over production themselves. Starting 
from scratch, it took the Soviets longer to arrange the 
putsch beyond the borders, but with them, as with Hit- 
ler, the ideal of world domination was never abandoned. 
Between 1920 and 1945, Russian opportunism has been 
able to impose the ex oriente lux idea on the following 
lands: Ukraine and Byelorussia (1920), Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan (1920-21), Uzbek and Turkomen ter- 
ritories (1925), Tadzhik region (1929), Finnish Karelia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania (1940), northern East Prussia, 
Carpatho-Ukraine, southern Sakhalin, Kurile islands 
(1945). Through annexation alone the population of 
the U.S.S.R. has officially increased by 24,000,000 since 
1939. Moreover, the Soviet Union effectively controls the 
Outer Mongolian People’s Republic and has strong in- 
fluence in Manchuria and China. She collectivizes north- 
ern Korea and looks toward Japan. In the West she runs 
Eastern Germany as she pleases. Through economic pen- 
etration, and political infiltration by Moscow-trained 
leaders, she governs the destinies of Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary (via the Leninist road of instigated inflation), 
Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia. In the postwar melee she 
came out with interests in Petsamo and several Baltic 
islands. Czechoslovakia is not free of Soviet influence. 
Pressure is exerted on the underdeveloped Arab world 
of the Middle East, and tentative moves have already 
been made toward Turkish Armenia and Iran. Greece 
and Turkey, controlling the Dardanelles, are a thorn in 
her side. Everyone with a sense of historical perspective 
will recognize the pattern and see how the economic dis- 
location of Western Europe, and of Germany in particu- 
lar, works to Soviet advantage. 
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Paraguayan rebellion 

Ever since the achieving of independence in 1811, 
Paraguay has known civil rebellions and constant wars 
with neighboring countries. For decades the country was 
ruled by military dictatorships which kept the land in 
complete submission and waged exhausting wars with 
Bolivia, Argentina and Uruguay, without any substantial 
gains for Paraguay’s 1,040,420 people. The last major 
war with Bolivia in 1933 considerably weakened the lit- 
tle country. True, since 1935, major constructive steps 
have been taken toward the industrialization of Paraguay 
and the improvement of living standards. The 1940. Con- 
stitution, however, established a highly centralized gov- 
ernment with the president as executive of the cabinet, 
a unicameral House of Representatives. and a Supreme 
Court as the judiciary branch of power. President Gen- 
eral Higinio Morifigo rules the country with the aid of 
an intermediary body called the “Council of State,” which 
not infrequently resorts to dictatorial methods, thus pre- 
judicing the cause of democracy. Officially, the present 
rebellion is ascribed to the Communists and the febreris- 
tas headquarters in Asuncién, Paraguay’s capital. Al- 
though there exist many reasons for dissatisfaction among 
the populace, the belief among foreign observers per- 
sists that the Communist Party stands responsible for 
the latest uprising. It has been known for quite some 
time that communism is making deep inroads in Latin 
American countries. The Communist Party of Paraguay. 
for instance, which became legal only in June, 1946, 
maintains that its membership has increased tremen- 
dously. Furthermore, its leaders claim that it could mus- 
ter 6,000 to 8,000 votes in a completely free election in 
which 125,000 to 150.000 Paraguayans would vote. Com- 
munists control the Council of Paraguayan Workers, 
which is affiliated with communist outfits in other Latin 
American republics. Brazil’s Luis Carlos Prestes, South 
America’s “Thorez” is said to have a predominant in- 
fluence upon the ranks of Paraguayan communists. Yet 
the rebels’ call for a general election and for the convo- 
cation of a Constituent Assembly, points up the fact that 
substantial reforms must be introduced at once, if further 


bloodshed is to be avoided. 


Bishop de Andrea in defense of liberty 

On January 2, Auxiliary Bishop Miguel de Andrea 
of Buenos Aires ventured to preach a sermon on liberty. 
It turned out to be a stirring discourse, which took for 
its starting point the concern of the Pope in his Christ- 
mas address for the uncertain future which confronts 
mankind. Bishop de Andrea made it clear that liberty has 
a distinct function to perform in the Christian view of 
things; it gives us an opportunity to perform our duties 
properly. It does not therefore mean license, but respon- 
sibility. The civil, as well as the moral slavery to which 
so much of mankind is today subjected prevents the ful- 
fillment of duty. Said the Bishop: 

I defend liberty because I do not want to cease being 

man in the great, noble and Christian sense of the 


word ... The liberty that God gives us is the great 
faculty of doing the good . . . It is the faculty of 


doing one’s duty, always, in all circumstances .. . 

Liberty is immunity from all coercion which pre- 

vents doing the good. 
There were further remarks about rendering both God 
and Caesar their due, as well as a reminder that Argen- 
tinians could find norms for the proper use of liberty 
in the Decalogue and the Constitution. The significance 
of the remarks was not missed. Nationalist newspapers 
took up the sermon and abused Bishop de Andrea in a 
way Latin-American prelates have rarely experienced. 
Realization of what the consequences might be kept Cath- 
olics generally from rallying to his defense. A Catholic 
paper in nearby Montevideo, Uruguay, unhampered by 
any such fears, did not hestitate to speak out. It com- 
pared the anti-clerical articles and cartoons directed 
against the bishop with the attacks of the Italian Don 
Basilio and Ii Pollo upon the Holy Father. The situation 
should be instructive for Catholics who overlook the 
dangers inherent in authoritarianism. 


Needed—more blood 

It has come to our attention that in a large metropoli- 
tan hospital doctors’ recommendations which call for 
blood transfusions come back from the laboratories of 
the clinic marked “blood bank depleted.” All hospitals 
have, of course, staffs of professional blood donors for 
emergency cases, but they still depend on voluntary 
services for the stocking of blood banks for use in rou- 
tine, but none the less necessary, treatments. During the 
war there was a certain glamor to donating blood for 
plasma to save men on the front at Iwo Jima, Salerno, 
Omaha Beach. The glamor may have gone, but some- 
thing deeper remains as a motive—Christian charity. 
The nearest hospital would welcome this charity from 
you—and it would come most fittingly from you during 


this Holy Week. 


Prospects for teacher recruitment 

It may be that the gloomy picture of the dearth of 
candidates for the teaching profession is not so gloomy 
after all. A recent report of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges states that enrollments in its 155 
member institutions show an increase this year of 33.6 
per cent over 1941. Only four States have suffered de- 
creases—-Montana, Nebraska and North and South Da- 
kota. More heartening still is the implication to be drawn 
from an article by Edwin J. Brown, Dean of University 
College of St. Louis University, in the February Phi 
Delta Kappan. “Is ‘GI Joe’ Going to Teach?” asks Dr. 
Brown, and he answers by telling of the 160 men, most 
of them veterans, who are enrolled in the teacher-training 
division of St. Louis University. Not a few were attracted 
to teaching by having done some of it while in uniform. 
Typical of the evidence of awakened interest shown by 
veterans are these interviews recounted by Dr. Brown. 
“Doc, would you think I was crazy if I told you I want 
to teach?” The speaker was a 200-pound ex-sergeant of 
Marines who had gone all the way from Guadalcanal to 
Tokyo. “I had quite a bit of experience in teaching when 
I was in the service,” he continued, “and I liked it. I 
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know it wasn’t much; I| just taught Physical Ed and Care 
of Equipment, but the men liked me and my work, and 
the C.O. said I did a good job.” Another told Dr. Brown: 
“I’m twenty-eight now. I taught Maintenance Fundamen- 
tals at Chanute Field first. Later 1] taught Navigation, 
Advanced Single-Engine. It was the most interesting 
work I’ve ever done. If there’s such a thing as a natural 
teacher, | may be it.” All these men, adds Dr. Brown, 
are fine material, “as they are good mentally, excellent 
physically and enthusiastic professionally.” If the im- 
plications of the St. Louis experience are acted upon by 
veterans advisers all over the country, the gloom that 
hangs over the teaching profession may become bright 
with promise. 


Christian Democrats at Lucerne 
One outcome of the International Conference of Chris- 
tian Democrats at Lucerne, Switzerland, from February 
26 to March 2, was the determination to promote closer 
cooperation between advocates of Christian democracy 
everywhere. ‘Toward this end international conferences 
will be scheduled at regular intervals, the next to meet 
at Brussels, Belgium. The final resolution of the Lucerne 
conference made clear the function of Christian democ- 
racy during the years ahead: 
After the destruction caused in all fields of human 
life by the dictatorial regimes and the war they 
started, Europe is struggling for the reconstruction 
of its political, social and economic life. Reports 
from different countries have shown that in those 
countries Christian Democratic people’s parties and 
movements, rejecting the theory of class struggle, 
are endeavoring to achieve a regeneration of politi- 
cal, social and economic life on a Christian basis 
. .. The Conference decides to support and intensify 
endeavors to this effect. 


Those adhering to Christian social principles and_pos- 
sessed of faith in democracy, react sympathetically to 
the objectives of the international movement. While vig- 
orously opposing the totalitarian dictatorship of the 
proletariat, it rejects equally the authoritarian solutions 
proposed by defenders of class and group privilege on 
the right. In fact it rejects the whole basis of class 
struggle and asserts that the only hope of successful op- 
position to communist collectivism is to find a genuine 
democratic substitute for it, in which the idea of special 
privilege will be rigorously subordinated to the common 


zood. 


Federal legislation on housing 

Introduction of a new long-range housing bill (5. 866) 
on March 10 signaled the beginning of another cam- 
paign to get Federal action in clearing up our national 
housing disgrace. The Senate sponsors are the old faith- 
fuls in the field of housing legislation, Messrs. Taft. 
Wagner and Ellender. The present bill grew out of the 
resolution introduced in 1943 by Senators Taft, Wagner 
and Thomas. which resulted in a special sub-committee 
to make a thorough study of the problem. The Seventy- 
ninth Congress was presented with a detailed general 
housing bill, called W-E-T by obstructionist realtors. 
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which died in the House committee after having passed 
the Senate without difficulty. All liberal forces concerned 
with the future of American family life were disturbed 
by the attitude of the uninformed House committee. 
Naturally they looked forward to the Eightieth Congress 
and the chance of getting a new bill passed by both 
Houses. Now it is here. Those who appreciate the situa- 
tion will give it their support. The cumulative housing 
shortage is still 15,000,000 units or thereabouts, includ- 
ing many of the dilapidated and unsafe dwellings which 
should be replaced. Severa! million new families go with- 
out homes of their own. Though a million units were 
started in 1946, less than two-thirds of them were com- 
pleted. Prospects for a million started in 1947 are dim, 
because of continued high labor costs, material short- 
ages and the fact that some builders still insist on pric- 
ing themselves out of the market. Raising housing prices 
and rental ceilings will induce no additional building 
except for luxury buyers and renters, who will always be 
a small minority. The only answer to the disgraceful 
situation is cheaper housing, less unit profit, better 
methods of construction, and where no other means is 
available, public housing for the lowest income group. 
To help make these things possible a consistent national 


program is needed. 


Italy accepts Vatican Concordat 

Although the Communists said they acted on behalf of 
the “unity of the workers and religious peace in Italy,” 
it is clear enough that Palmiro Togliatti and his fellows 
voted approval of the Lateran Concordat because to do 
otherwise would have compromised their political fu- 
ture. A general election is in prospect in October and 
the Italian papers ascribe the surprising vote of the Com- 
munists to their desire to win over the votes of those 
Italian workers who are now members of the Christian 
Democratic party. For its part L’Osservatore Romano 
declines to give any credit to the Communists for their 
action in voting to make the Catholic Church the state 
religion of Italy. In the Vatican’s eyes the decision of 
the Constitutional Convention in the early hours of March 
26 was nothing more than a recognition of the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of Italians are professed 
Catholics. More astonishing to many persons than even 
Communist opportunism was this evidence that the old- 
type anticlericalism does not pay off politically any more. 
But whatever the motives of the Italian Communists the 
fact remains that the rights of the Catholic Church as 
established in the agreement between Benito Mussolini 
and the Vatican in 1929 are now an integral part of the 
basic law of the new Italian Republic. In its comment 
I’Osservatore wrote. “The religious peace expressed in 
the Lateran agreements now bears a new signature, that 
of the Italian people.” This peace established the Cath- 
olic Church as the official religion of Italy and endows 
the Church with the rights corresponding to its status 
as the religion of the great mass of the Italian peeple. 
Among those who, besides the Socialists, opposed the 
decision, were representatives of the approximately 100.- 
OOO Italian Protestants and 50.000 Jews. 
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The recent executive order of President Truman _ initi- 
ating a “loyalty test” for all governmental employes. high 
and low, was but one move in what is unfolding as a 
complicated maneuver in our developing foreign policy. 
It has long beer known that there is a considerable num- 
ber of “fellow-travelers,” perhaps even Communists, in 
public positions, but what is not so well known is the 
curious way in which this fact affected our foreign policy 
and was in turn affected by it. 

Strange as it may seem, it was felt that any overt act 
by our Government against American Communists would 
be considered as an unfriendly gesture by Russia and 
hence would hurt our dealings with her. Even Secretary 
Byrnes, rightly or wrongly, was credited with this opin- 
ion. Since Moscow always claimed it gave no orders to 
our Communists, and this was echoed over here, the fear 
seems rather silly. But there seems no doubt it existed. 

Secretary Marshall is said to have a good chess play- 
er’s faculty of being able to keep a number of moves in 
his head at once. He is also considered to look on diplo- 
macy as he did on war: you lose if your adversary re- 
tains the initiative. He obviously looks on action against 
Communists in our Government as an asset rather than 
a liability in his present dealings with Russia and in the 


whole pattern of his diplomacy which is rapidly develop- 
ing. All of which gives rise to the belief in Washington 
that other moves are pending—perhaps in China, Korea, 
Japan and eleswhere—so that in a dozen places at once 
tussia will be on the defensive. Already at home com- 
munism—Russia’s foreign-policy instrument—is very 
definitely and openly in retreat. Abroad, the one over- 
shadowing issue is to keep Germany from becoming a 
Russian satellite. The recent anti-German French-English 
treaty was aimed at a possible communist Germany, not 
a nazi Germany, and Russia knows it. 

As for the purge of Communists in our Government, it 
has long been known that the FBI has complete knowl- 
edge of the secret make-up of the Communist Party, and 
has been impatient to make some use of the knowledge. 
I have been assured by one who for several years, had 
charge of hiring and firing in the State Department that 
it was clear of Communists before the large influx from 
OSS and OWI], when some of the functions of those de- 
funct agencies were transferred to State, which had time 
to “screen” only a few of the newcomers. 

The case of the fellow-travelers and sympathizers is 
different, though they are to go. too. The task will be 
easy with those who openly followed the party line, and 
changed when it did (the really significant proof), but 
mere membership in a iront organization is not neces- 
sarily conclusive. Many an innocent has unknowingly 
joined a subversive group which never showed its Red 
hand at all. WiLrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








Any “Report on the Veterans” from U. S. colleges to- 
day generally conveys the impression that the predomi- 
nance of veterans on college campuses is one of the good 
things that came out of the recent war. In reports re- 
ceived here from twenty-four Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, the impression is almost unanimous. That 
there are “problem” veterans, no one attempts to deny; 
that there are so few is a pleasant surprise. A balanced 
estimate of strengths and weaknesses was given in an ad- 
dress to the students of St. Norbert College, West De 
Pere, Wis., in February. by Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, O. 
Praem., dean of the college. 
> The enrollment last September at St. Norbert’s was 
720, of whom 537. or 74 per cent. were veterans. Aside 
from the greater maturity of the veterans, Father Keefe 
remarks that the first noticeable thing about them is 
their lack of uniformity. “There seems to be a fairly defi- 
nite division. based . on the degree to which these 
men have reoriented themselves to civilian life.” 
> The adjusted group—in the large majority— 

Lave, somewhere along their military years, thought 


out a lot of important things to very logical con- 
clusions. They have set goals for themselves and 


are now making the most of their war-earned op- 
portunities to obtain them. Perhaps their only fault 
is that they are concentrating too much on the task 
in hand. The danger is that in a very intense ab- 
sorption in their studies they may be missing some- 
thing of the cultural and the social overtones that 
college might be able to afford them . . . Every one 
in the large group of ex-service men who have ob- 
tained good grades has the makings within him of 
intellectual leadership. He owes it to himself, to 
his fellow students and to that greater world that is 
awaiting to accustom himself now to its arts and its 
ways. 
> A distinct but troublesome minority, the “unadjusted” 
group is recognized, says Father Keefe. in several ways. 
They refuse to admit, theoretically at least, that the war 
is over. They expect concessions simply because they are 
veterans. They lack ambition (needed by many to com- 
pensate. somehow, for lack of ability), they have’ no 
well-defined philosophy of life, no logically thought-out 
goal. But they are opinionated on every subject, loud 
in every utterance; they are what in the Army are known 
as “guardhouse lawyers.” These are the floaters; they 
zo from school to school. giving everything a try but 
concentrating on nothing and succeeding at nothing. 
Often they are what they are through no fault of their 
own. They need understanding and, wherever possible, 
help. But this fact “does not call for the acceptance of 
their ideas or ideals, their standards or their leadership.” 
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Editorials 





Republican soul-searching 


If a recent Gallup Poil faithfully reflects the thinking of 
the country, President Truman has made an exception- 
ally strong recovery from his low estate of last Novem- 
ber. If an election were held tomorrow, indications are 
that he would be re-elected, and with him a Democratic 
Congress. This is bad news, of course, to the Republicans, 
who have been taking the 1948 election pretty much for 
granted, and the GOP high command is reported worried 
and working overtime to stem the pro-Truman tide. 

What has happened to cause this startling shift in 
public sentiment? 

We think, in the first place, that President Truman 
himself is largely responsible. The public liked the way 
he dealt with the coal crisis which was foolishly pre- 
cipitated by John L. Lewis. It liked even more the way 
he reversed a well-intentioned but disastrous foreign 
policy and refused to pay further blackmail in the interest 
of a fictitious Big Three unity. The people felt that it was 
high time for the United States to stand up for principle 
and call a halt to the spreading fascist imperialism of the 
Kremlin. Remembering the bitter price the world paid 
for appeasing Hitler, they could see no sense in repeating 
that folly with respect to the Kremlin. Mr. Truman’s 
blunt address to Congress on March 12 reflected this 
mood; hence was popular. 

In the second place, the sharp rise in the cost of living 
since the end of price controls has led many people, 
including some business men, to change their attitude 
toward OPA. There may be some doubt as to the causes 
of the Democratic defeat in the elections last fall, but 
the OPA was certainly one of them. The business and 
agricultural interests who first weakened OPA and then 
destroyed it played their cards very shrewdly. They ac- 
tually had a majority of the people believing that OPA 
was responsible for the shortages of meat and housing 
and clothing which exasperated a war-weary people, and 
they convinced them that once controls were removed, 
production would soar and, after a short spurt, prices 
would come down. Now people are angry. They suspect 
that they were deceived. And they are beginning to recall 
that it was President Truman and the liberal Democrats 
who stood by price controls, and the Republicans in Con- 
gress—with some Republocrats from the South—who 
listened to the lobbies and demanded the death of OPA. 

Finally, the record of the Republican majority in the 
80th Congress has disillusioned those independent voters 
who switched to them last fall. In the New York Times 
Magazine for March 23, Senator George D. Aiken, with 
these voters in mind, warned his fellow Republicans that 
they were throwing away their chances for 1948. He said: 

The opposition of leading Republicans to the ap- 
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pointment of David Lilienthal to head the Atomic 

Energy Commission; the determination to put tax 

reduction ahead of national financial security; the 

avowed intention to enact labor legislation which 
would not merely be “corrective” but would effec- 
tively cripple organizations of the working people, 
and the attitude on the part of some to build a fence 
around the United States and let the rest of the 

world go by does not encourage hope for 1948. 
And the Senator intimated that the Democrats, having 
won four successive elections by pointing to the Repub- 
lican party “as the party of special interests,” might win 
a fifth one the same way. 

Senator Aiken is not popular with the men who control 
the Republican Party, and his analysis of the situation 
may be completely wrong. Perhaps the country is isola- 
tionist and reactionary. Perhaps it wants to wipe out the 
progress of the past fourteen years. If so, the GOP high 
command can cease its worries. The Party in Congress 
is right on the beam. 


Loyalty tests 


Freedom to differ with the party in power, to criticize it 
publicly, to work openly to make it the party out of 
power—these are essential in any system of zovernment 
that wishes to deserve the name of democracy. They are 
rights that the citizens must guard most jealously, for 
they are a people’s last peaceful defense against tyranny. 

It is necessary, therefore, that President Truman’s 
Executive Order of March 22 regarding loyalty tests for 
government employes be subjected to careful scrutiny 
both in its intent and in its subsequent execution. 

The Order is a response—a reluctant response, we 
may well believe—to a danger that seems peculiar to 
our times. It is nothing new that a nation should harbor 
disloyal subjects. It is nothing new that they should find 
their way into government service. What is new is the 
existence of large organized groups, masquerading as 
legitimate political parties, but in reality owing no loy- 
alty to the nation and taking their orders from a foreign, 
even from a hostile government. Such a group were the 
Bundists before the war. Such a group is the Communist 
Party today. 

The greatest danger from the Communists, however, 
is not their open existence as a party. No one can be 
readily deceived by them who observes how faithfully 
they sneeze when Stalin takes snuff. The threat lies rather 
in their proliferating “front” organizations, and their 
persistent and relentless burrowing into every good cause 
with the intention of perverting it to their own, i.e. 
Moscow’s, ends. The danger thus created is twofold: on 
the one hand, the corruption of good causes and the 
hoodwinking of innocent citizens; on the other, the im- 
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perilling of our civil liberties in the attempt to crush the 
evil. 

It is intolerable, however, that our Government, pres- 
ently engaged in a world struggle to preserve the rights 
of free men against an encroaching totalitarianism, 
should find itself hampered and undermined by the 
agents of that totalitarianism who have crept into the 
Government’s service. The task of weeding them out 
would be simple if their disloyalty were discernible by 
the overt acts enunciated in Part V, section 2 of the 
President’s Order. But the crux is in the concluding 
paragraph: 

Membership in, affiliation with or sympathetic asso- 

ciation with any foreign or domestic organization 

. . . designated by the Attorney General as totali- 

tarian, fascist, communist or subversive. . . . 

We do not well see how the Government can protect itself 
without some such provision. We do see that it is a pro- 
vision open to abuse. We agree with Mrs. Roosevelt that 
the Attorney General should make public his list of sus- 
pect organizations. That would enable organizations to 
clear themselves or purge themselves of disloyal mem- 
bers; and it would enable the man of good will to avoid 
becoming an unconscious tool of communism. 

If the Executive Order is to accomplish its purpose, 
it must be carried out intelligently. Anything suggestive 
of a “witch hunt” would play straight into the hands 
of the Communists. 


End appeasement at UN 


Now that our Government has decided to end appease- 
ment and to seal the deed with the language of material 
and military assistance to Greece and Turkey, the logical 
question to ask is whether we will also end appeasement 
of the Soviet Union in the United Nations. Can we be 
“hard” in the Mediterranean and “soft” at Lake Success? 

Tuesday’s veto number ten by the Soviet representa- 
tive in the Security Council sustained the point of Mr. 
Truman’s unwillingness to clear the $400-million loan 
through the United Nations. The declaration of U. S. 
delegate Warren Austin on Friday may serve to clarify 
some misconceptions of our motives. But the real answer 
is in neither direction. It is notorious that in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly our delegation has 
sought to hush-hush Soviet infractions of the letter and 
spirit of the Charter. We have felt that the United Nations 
could not survive a head-on clash between ‘the great 
Powers. As it is working out, however, oui failure to 
stand up for the principles of the Charter bids fair to 
ruin the United Nations anyway. After having been the 
chief promotor of the Organization, we ‘have stepped 
aside in the belief that the machinery will work auto- 
matically. As a result, our role at London, at Hunter 
College, at Lake Success and Flushing Meadow has been 
that of a blushing giant afraid to breathe for far of 
blowing over the house he has built. With one exception, 
when Mr. Byrnes took over from the genial Stettinius 
during the Iranian crisis, our policy has been to let the 
United Nations drift or to let others take the initiative. 


No wonder it has thus far been going around in circles. 

Our attitude of restraint has no doubt been motivated 
by fear we might risk criticism for trying to use the 
United Nations for our political purposes. It is hardly 
possible now to avoid this risk. For our own protection 
and the clarification of our motives before the world we 
must now take the initiative in the United Nations as 
well as in Greece and Turkey. 

The opportunity will come soon. In a short time the 
Commission of Inquiry investigating the Greek border 
disputes will return its report to the Security Council. 
If Soviet tactics in the past mean anything, delegate 
Andrei Gromyko will use the report as an occasion to 
undermine the position taken by President Truman on 
March 12. On the other hand, if our intentions in going 
into Greece and Turkey can be justified in terms of the 
United Nations principles, Mr. Austin ought to be as 
outspoken on Communist infiltration and intrigue as 
Senator Vandenberg is on Capitol Hill. Long before the 
time comes for the vote on the report, the whole world 
ought to know whether the “Truman Doctrine” is justi- 
fied. U. S. initiative at the Council will save the United 
Nations, not destroy it. 


Mr. Kennedy’s theory 


When Russia comes up for consideration, the question is 
frequently asked: are we dealing with an ideology, which 
wants to convert us, or with an imperialist nation that 
wishes to enslave the rest of the world? Whatever the 
theoretical reply may be, the practical answer is very 
simple. Communism, as a system, and the USSR, as a 
nation, both operate by precisely the same method. 
They build upon the weakness and disorganization of 
other peoples and other countries. The recently released 
text of the Yalta, Potsdam and Teheran agreements re- 
veals to us the extent to which concessions, annihilating 
the liberty of millions, were wrung from nations on the 
verge of the world’s greatest victory. How was this ac- 
complished? Not by the actual strength of Russia, but 
by the appearance of such strength, which opened the 
door to blackmail and diplomatic extortion. 

Today even the appearance of Russia’s might is be- 
ginning to fade. Daily the conviction grows that all is 
not so well behind the iron curtain. And daily it becomes 
more plain that Soviet aggression in Greece, Turkey, 
Korea, China or elsewhere is based not upon any con- 
sciousness of (alleged) invincibility, but simply upon a 
shrewd gambling conjecture as to our own confusion, 
timidity and political prejudices. 

Hence the timeliness of President Truman’s policy with 
regard to Greece and Turkey, ‘and the fallacy of views 
such as were attributed to former Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy by Arthur Krock in a recent dispatch. The 
kernel of Mr. Kennedy’s thesis was that any economic 
aid we give in order to stop Soviet imperialism would 
so impoverish the United States as to make us prey to 
Communism; and that if we only let the Soviets have 
their way in Europe, people will be so disillusioned that 
they will readily reject their rule. The mistakes involved 
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in Mr. Kennedy’s reasoning are lucidly pointed out by 
the Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in a letter to the 
New York Times of March 24. Says Father Cronin: 

Mr. Kennedy’s proposed policy would permit them 

to seize Europe by default. It would give them the 

basis for military supremacy. It would let loose 

Comintern activity in the colonial world and Latin 

America, not to speak of a dozen other develop- 

ments. ... 

An intelligent policy for Germany and Europe 
and Japan and China in Asia would not involve in- 
definite economic commitments. These regions could 
be made militarily and economically self-sustaining. 
Finally, the argument that disillusioned peoples 
would abandon communism ignores the realities of 
modern totalitarian rule. The Ukraine has long been 
disillusioned, but the only result is ever more severe 
and savage purges and reprisals. 

In the eyes of these “disillusioned” peoples of Europe, 
there is blood on the hands of those politicians who by 
irrelevant argument try to hold up speedy action upon 
the President’s proposals. 


Germany’s future and the 
Hoover report 


If ever we thought that systematic impoverishment of 
Germany is the way to guarantee peace in Europe, pub- 
lication of Hoover report No. 3 should dispel our il- 
lusions. Coming but a day before release of the full 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, the economic report is 
calculated to set popular thinking straight on the sub- 
ject of Europe’s future. If mistakes were made in the past. 
now is the time to rectify them. Otherwise adoption of a 
peace treaty will harden a pattern of economic and poli- 
tical injustice which can only breed future conflicts. 

Were our memories not short, we would recall what 
happened to Germany—and Europe—in the years since 
1918. National socialism came to power only through 
planned exploitation of the internal chaos which accom- 
panied the disintegration of the Weimar republic. Blun- 
ders of the victors had helped create that chaos. The 
ruthless opportunism of Hitler and his racist associates 
did the rest. 

Today, the German settlement is the key to Europe's 
future. Russia knows it much better than we. That is 
why the latest Hoover report, the newly published Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements, and the Moscow conference 
proposals require careful study by thoughtful Americans. 
Every delay in correcting our mistakes only works to 
the favor of the Soviet Union and encourages further dis- 
integration of European life. 

Germany’s future can be looked at in two ways. one 
economic, the other political. From the political view- 
point, the problem which presents itself is how to pre- 
vent the growth of a strong centralized government, which 
might fall under aggressive leadership and follow the 
course of Bismarck and Hitler. Judging from history, a 
national government, with merely administrative sub- 
divisions, would be strongly influenced by Prussian poli- 
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ticians and military men. Remembering the nineteenth- 
century struggle for ascendency, the Western Allies have 
favored a federated Germany, with strong governments 
in the political divisions. Disagreement among them has 
centered chiefly on methods of political reconstruction, 
on the extent of the boundaries and particularly on the 
disposition of the Ruhr. Russia in turn favors prompt 
establishment of a central government with which peace 
would be made. A well-organized, federated Germany is 
of no particular interest to her. In fact it would make 
more difficult a communist coup in the government. 

Economically, we have allowed a situation to develop 
which renders the peaceful reconstruction of Germany 
almost impossible and which keeps the rest of Europe cut 
off from essential aids to industrial and agricultural re- 
habilitation. We allowed Germany’s economy to be di- 
vided and weakened despite Potsdam assurances to the 
contrary. For a long time the French seemed to side with 
the Russians on this point and complicated matters by 
their demands on the Ruhr. Russia, long an expert at 
fishing in troubled waters, understood well what was 
happening. She knew the propaganda value of urging 
prompt political unification, while creating an economic 
situation which made a self-sufficient Germany; and an 
economically rehabilitated Europe, practically impossible. 

In the name of reparations and destruction of military 
potential, capital goods were removed to the East, even 
though needed to get production going. Ships and planes 
were denied Germany, and foreign trade hampered, while 
Britain and the United States poured in relief to support 
the destitute population. Despite the ridicule of eco- 
nomists and sociologists we persisted in the myth of a 
“pastoral” state, although Russia had no such illusions. 
as her own industrialization program well testifies. 

Worst of all, at Russia’s behest we allowed Germany 
to be robbed of almost one-fourth of her lands, including 
those needed for food production. before any rational 
solution and a peace treaty had been worked out. Mean- 
while, despite protests. the German population was forci- 
bly increased by over ten million as the new Poland and 
Czechoslovakia inhumanely dumped the expropriated 
Germans and the Volksdeutsche. Millions of souls poured 
in from the East, although Russia showed remarkable 
ability in keeping the unwanted from passing in the 
other direction. 

Having allowed the post-war economic disorganiza- 
tion to become permanent, we are now confronted with 
the task of reconstructing Germany, and with it Europe. 
Some of our mistakes are understandable, in view of the 
circumstances. But that is beside the point. What matters 
now is that we correct them promptly and shape our 
policy toward increasing German and European produc- 
tion and toward establishment of a sound economic order. 
Policing can take care of military threats. If Russia goes 
along—which is doubtful—well and good. If not, then 
the Western Allies must act on their own. It should be 
apparent by this time that Russia does not merely have 
a different approach to Germany’s future; she has utter- 
ly divergent aims. The Hoover report helps apprise us 
of that fact. 
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A New York 


community plan 


Nilliam F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College in New York 
City, chairman of the Advisory Committee on Human 
Relations set up by the City’s Superintendent of Education, 


here reports on the progress of a new 





William F. Russell 


type of cuwimunity plan, which offers 


a fresh approach to old problems. 


For almost two years now there has been on trial in 
New York a plan for improving human relations through 
community action which seems to promise a new and 
eminently successful approach to this thorny problem. 
The beginnings of the plan go back further than two 
years—it was noticed in an AMERICA editorial, “Com- 
munity Plans,” on July 1, 1944—but about two years 
ago it was well enough developed to enlist the interest 
and cooperation of the public-school system in New 
York City. 

The New York plan is based upon the idea that co- 
operation is hard to teach but easy to learn. It starts 
from the fact that everybody in a community, of what- 
ever creed or color, has an equal interest in the welfare 
of the community. Education, juvenile delinquency. even 
things so mundane as street-cleaning and garbage dis- 
posal—everybody in the community feels interested in 
these. And a common interest and a common task is the 
point where cooperation begins. 

With this in mind, the Advisory Committee on Human 
Relations, set up by Superintendent of Schools John E. 
Wade and Assistant Superintendent Jacob Greenberg, 
formed a sub-committee, composed of George K. Hunton, 
Adele Sicular and Assistant Superintendent Frank D. 
Whalen, to draw up a concrete proposal. The subcom- 
mittee selected three areas in the city where tension was 
particularly acute—South Jamaica, the area around 
Lafayette and Sumner Avenues in Brooklyn, and Long- 
wood Community in the Bronx. 

South Jamaica is a large community. served by three 
elementary schools and a Junior High School. It has 
natural boundary lines, if, as Mrs. Betty Kammin, Prin- 
cipal of P. S. 116 said, “you call the railroad a natural 
boundary line and if you call automobile highways a 
natural boundary line.” The area is about two-thirds Ne- 
gro, with some Italians, Jews and Scandinavians. The 
colored people were divided on economic lines, the com- 
paratively wealthier group feeling that those who lived 
“on the other side of Merrick road” were giving the 
community a bad reputation; while the poorer group felt 
that the more privileged were letting them down by neg- 
lecting the interests of the community. THere were in- 
stances of vandalism by groups of adolescents from the 
poorer colored group against the homes of ‘the. better- 
off Negroes. , 

South Jamaica had slums, taverns and , pool-halls: 
but no movies, no library, no attractive shopping center, 
no swimming pools. Attendance at recreation centers in 
two of the public schools was negligible; a teen-age can- 
teen had not proved a success. Families were trying to 
place their children in schools outside the area; and 
there were many instances of parents falsifying addresses 
for this purpose. Youthful gang fights refissted adult 


tension between the colored people and the Jews, Italians 
and others. 

Around Lafayette School in Brooklyn, the population 
was 45 per cent Jewish, 35 per cent Negro, 15 per cent 
Italian and 5 per cent Puerto Rican; and there was 
friction between all the groups. Gang fights, hold-ups 
and purse snatching were frequent. Two police radio 
cars had to be stationed regularly near the school. Each 
year, a request for a dance for the graduating class had 
to be refused for fear of trouble. 

Longwood in the Bronx reported similar conditions. 
The community was 45 per cent Puerto Rican, 20 per 
cent Jewish and 15 per cent Negro. There were the same 
tensions, gang-fights and hold-ups as in Brooklyn. The 
streets were dark and dirty. The school principal had a 
police call box right at hand. 

Such was the situation as Mr. Hunton, Dr. Whalen 
and Dr. Sicular saw it as a result of their studies during 
March and April of 1945. On April 20, 1945 they sub- 
mitted their program and recommendations to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Human Relations. These were 
that the district superintendent of schools for each of 
these districts should request and authorize one of the 
school principals of the district to initiate the formation 
of a representative community council; that these coun- 
cils should be on a genuine community basis, formed of 
the natural leaders of the community—i.e., representa- 
tives of the schools, the churches, social agencies, 
employer groups, labor organizations, etc. 

The subcommittee also laid down certain principles 
for the formation of these councils which it regarded as 
essential to their success. These fundamental principles 
were: 

1. The council must be a community enterprise; 
it should be initiated by the school, but not domi- 
nated by it. 

2. Its activities should be confined to the local 
problems of the community; it must remain inde- 
pendent not only of political parties but also of city- 
wide or borough-wide organizations. 

3. It should not represent the community in any 
city-wide movement or campaign. 

4. The ideal council would be one organized pri- 
marily to deal with the most urgent problems of the 
community: housing. employment, delinquency, 
recreation; in addition to providing a constructive 
program to improve human relations. 

5. In order to have sustained support and con- 
tinued cooperation. the council must show definite 
results and achievements. 

6. All the members, including the teachers and 
educators, must realize that they have much to con- 
tribute, and much to learn from all the others. 

The community council should be what its name im- 
plies, rather than an interracial or intercredal council. 
If a rabbi, minister, Catholic priest or leader in any 
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minority group were a member, he should serve not only 
as a representative of a race or a creed, but as one who 
had something to contribute to the solutions of the 
community’s problems in housing, delinquency, recrea- 
tion, ete., or for his value as a natural leader in the 
community. 

Under authorization from Superintendent Wade, Mr. 
Hunton and the subcommittee approached the school 
officials in the three tension areas. Conferences were held 
with the school people and the local leaders; and as result 
a community council was set up in each area, drawn 
from all the races and faiths. There was no over-all plan 
handed down from a central office; each council was 
tailored to fit the needs of its own community. Very soon, 
things began to happen. Mrs. Betty Kammin thus reports 
the formation of the community council in the South 
Jamaica area: 

I had four principals, three and myself, three presi- 

dents of the PTA; that was a bit heavy on the 

school side. We didn’t want that. . . . I asked a 

doctor, and, of course, the priest and the minister 

to serve. I asked Commissioner Walter, representing 
labor; a store-keeper; a tailor who was very well 
known because he lived across the street from the 

Junior High School. . We asked a woman who 

worked a great deal in the erection of the Jamaica 

Y. M. C. A. She worked with quite a number of girls 

in our community. 

The first of South Jamaica’s problems, a Community 
Center for recreation and other social activities, showed 
the value of the community council. The Board of Educa- 
tion was quite willing to set one up in the Junior High; 
but it was in the community council that it came out 
that the colored people were a bit difident about coming 
to a Center staffed wholly by white workers. A qualified 
Negro member of the community council was put in 
charge. The question of police protection against van- 
dalism was quickly run back to the question of healthy 
recreational facilities. The council got in contact with the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and pointed out to 
them that the community was their closest neighbor; and 
the NCJW set up and maintained a game room in the 
Center. More than that, they went on to take up the 
problem of a dental clinic for children who could not 
afford dental work. 

Forums were organized, because “the people were 
walking around grumbling.” Public discussion of educa- 
tion, of jobs for all, of the development of Negro leader- 
ship helped to clear up many misunderstandings. An 
inter-cultural exhibition was planned, to let the other 
parts of the city see that South Jamaica was not so 
culturally backward as popular rumor made it out 
to be. 

After a year or so of working the council was able 
to report that gang fights and hold-ups had notably 
diminished. Their dances were attended by an average 
of a thousand persons. Evening classes and meetings were 
crowded. Juvenile crime was dropping towards zero. 
Perhaps the most significant bit of evidence was the 
disappearance of falsification of address in the registra- 
tion in the local schools. Parents are no longer unwilling 
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to have their children in the schools of the district. 
In the Bronx district, the council organized by Morris 
Raben, principal of P. S. 52, got immediate results in 
the cleaning-up and better lighting of the streets—an 
essential first step towards the creation of community 
self-respect. A Spanish Fiesta was organized and proved 
a great success, especially in bringing out the Puerto 
Ricans, hitherto difficult to interest in community affairs. 
Lectures on health and on the American way of life 
were given in Spanish and English. The council set itself 
to secure facilities for meetings and dances, and to secur- 
ing a new park and playground for the community. 
While organized later than that in South Jamaica, the 
council was able to effect notable lessening of tension, 
the ceasing of gang fights and the virtual disappearance 
of hold-ups. Said the council: 
There is a greater amount of respect for the indi- 
vidual resulting from the fact that people of various 
nationalities, races and religion have cooperated in 
the solution of common problems. It is undoubtedly 
true that as people work together they get to know 
one another better and have more respect for one 
another’s contributions in making their neighbor- 
hood a better place in which to live. 


The Brooklyn community council, organized by Julius 
Zimmerman, principal of P. S. 25, was equally active and 
its report equally encouraging. Evening classes, ranging 
from sewing to slenderizing, are held for adults. There 
are dances Wednesday evenings, with alternate white and 
colored bands. Community meetings draw capacity atten- 
dances from the young and old. Parent meetings in the 
schools discuss the problems of race relations; and many 
features in the 
school programs 
are devoted to 
bringing home 
race truths to the 
pupils: plays, 
talks by teachers 
and pupils, an 
essay contest, 
poster contests, 
movies and slide 
lectures. 

The principal 
reports that not 
one gang fight 
has come to his attention in six months; the radio police 
cars are going about their legitimate occasions else- 
where; the interracial graduation dance was a huge 








success. 

The differences in approach to the problems of these 
three communities will not have escaped the reader. The 
problems arise out of the conditions in the community, 
and are best solved by those who best know the com- 
munity and its people. The men and women on the 
spot can make the best diagnosis and can best see the 
way to work for its improvement. People need to learn 
to work together; for out of common work grows good 
will. New York’s community council plan is democracy 
at the grass roots, 
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Industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining: I 


Benjamin L. Masse 








In his life of William Sylvis, one of the great creative 
pioneers of the American labor movement, Dr. Jonathan 
Grossman observes that during the decade preceding the 
Civil War “railroad mileage was nearly quadrupled to 
thirty thousand miles.” 

Ii might surprise Senator Joseph Ball to know it, but 
between that simple fact—which looks so innocent in 
the pages of a learned historical essay, yet has such 
revolutionary implications—and his crusade to abolish 
industry-wide collective bargaining there exists a rela- 
tionship of cause and effect. With the growth of trans- 
portation in the 1850’s there came into being a national 
market, and this new national market encouraged in turn 
a trend toward mass production and big business. From 
these developments, by a natural, inevitable process, 
was born the national trade union and, later on, national 
federations of labor. 

The logic of this evolution is simple enough. The busi- 
ness of a trade union is to protect the living standards 
of its members. In a market economy where competition 
prevails, this means that the union must make perpetual 
war on the tendency to treat labor as a commodity, that 
is, to pay it a price determined solely by the law of 
supply and demand. It must put a stop to competition 
among workers for jobs. In order to accomplish this, 
it is forced to strive for a kind of “monopoly,” since 
only by controlling all the jobs in an industry and im- 
posing uniform wage rates and hours and working con- 
ditions can it remove labor from competition. 

To a small group of men, heads of various local unions 
of iron molders, who met in Philadelphia in July, 1859, 
all this had become distressingly evident. With foundries 
in Troy, New York, where costs were low, beginning to 
compete in markets as far away as Boston and Philadel- 
phia, it was clear that, unless the local unions banded 
together to protect the standards they had separately 
established, they would be exposed to the unregulated 
force of competition and eventually destroyed. Dr. Gross- 
man thus sums up the thoughts of the delegates: 

Local unions checked the degradation of their 

members and won minor concessions; but they were 

ineffective in bringing about major reforms. It was 
not the hard hearts of employers that proved the 
chief obstacle, but the nationalization of the market 
meant that owners had to manufacture as cheaply 
as their competitors in order to survive. The amount 

a successful employer could pay his workers was 

largely determined by the wage paid by the cheapest 

producer in the industry (William Sylvis, Pioneer 

of American Labor, p. 26). 

To this problem there was only one answer from the 
workers’ viewpoint, and the iron molders quickly dis- 
covered it. As a result of the Philadelphia convention 


there was organized early the following year, at a meet- 


ing in Albany, New York, the International Molders’ 
Union, the first national union in the United States and, 
at the same time, the first attempt by American workers 
to think in terms of industry-wide wage standards. 

Such was the cause, such the origin, of the institution 
against which Senator Ball has now declared a fight to 
the finish. Although there seems small likelihood that 
the present Congress will outlaw industry-wide bargain- 
ing, the debate over the issue has already assumed an 
importance which cannot be exaggerated. Before it is 
finished, we shall be forced to do some really funda- 
mental thinking about our system of free enterprise. 

At the present moment only a relatively small number 
of workers are covered by industry-wide agreements in 
the strict sense. The best known examples are rail trans- 
portation, bituminous and anthracite coal mining, ladies’ 
and men’s clothing, pottery, silk and rayon dyeing, 
pressed and blown glass. In addition there are a number 
of instances of regional bargaining, as in West Coast 
pulp and paper, textiles, sea transportation, electrical 
contracting, the stove industry and full-fashioned hosiery. 
If we include agreements between unions and employer 
groups, organized formally or informally, on a city-wide 
or metropolitan basis, many more workers are covered. 
In a study published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on March 7, Collective Bargaining with Associations and 
Groups of Employers, Bulletin No. 897, Boris Stern esti- 
mates that four million workers are currently covered 
by unions agreements with multi-employer units. 

More important than existing regional and industry- 
wide contracts is the strong trend in that direction, as 
well as the announced intention of organized labor to 
take wages and hours out of competition. In 1943 the 
CIO officially approved the principle of industry-wide 
bargaining and urged its extension on a national scale. 
The United Auto Workers (CIO) followed suit the same 
year and President Walter Reuther has since reaffirmed 
this stand. “The most important economic objective of 
our union,” he stated last year, “is the establishment of 
an industry-wide wage agreement based on the principle 
of equal pay for equal work without regard to the geo- 
graphic location of the plant.” Other big CIO affiliates, 
including the rubber workers and the steel workers, are 
pressing strenuously toward the same general objective. 
Indeed, most unions whose members are employed in 
industries producing for a national market favor uniform 
wage rates throughout the country. 

It might be profitable, incidentally, to investigate the 
relationship between Federal legislation during the past 
fifteen years and the current trend toward industry-wide 
collective bargaining. Certainly such laws as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act have influenced labor leaders, at least indirectly, to 
think in terms of regional and industry-wide pacts. In 
setting minimum wage rates under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, geographical differentials, one of the big 
obstacles to industry-wide bargaining, have been notably 
de-emphasized. The NLRA states explicitly that the mul- 


tiple-eemployer unit is an appropriate bargaining unit. 
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The struggle over industry-wide bargaining has not 
assumed the character of a straight fight between unions 
and employers. Some employers, notably those engaged 
in the clothing industry and in sea transportation, have 
taken strong positions in favor of industry-wide bar- 
gaining. Sometimes employers within the same industry 
will be divided on the issue, as is the case today in bitu- 
minous coal mining. In general, though, it seems fair to 
say that organized labor is solidly opposed to any legis- 
lation which would ban or limit industry-wide bargain- 
ing, whereas many employers, led by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, favor such legislation. 

Among the arguments in favor of inCustry-wide bar- 
gaining, the following are heard most frequently: 

1. /t takes wage rates (but not wage costs) out of 
competition. This is held to be a good objective on the 
ground that the labor of a human being should not be 
completely subject to the impersonal forces of the mar- 
ketplace. Furthermore, by protecting decent employers 
from cut-throat competitors, who take an unfair advan- 
tage by paying anti-social, sweatshop wages, industry- 
wide bargaining promotes the only kind of competition 
that is morally justifiable or socially desirable; namely, 
competition based on managerial efficiency, service and 
quality standards. 

2. lt encourages a more intelligent and public-spirited 
approach to wages than does local bargaining. Our 
economy has become so complex and interrelated that 
the level of wages is now a matter of public concern. 
Collective bargaining on the local level ignores the na- 
tional scene and is frequently conducted by men who 
are at best amateur economists. The situation is different 
when bargaining takes place on a national or regional 
basis. Then the negotiators are surrounded by experts, 
and the contract which eventually emerges responds to 
the needs of the entire industry and of the whole econ- 
omy. More so than the product of local bargaining, it 
tends to reflect an objective analysis of facts; is less 
the outcome of a blind test of economic strength. 

3. It promotes industrial peace and stability by facili- 
tating changes in wage rates demanded by shifting 
economic conditions. Instead of hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of individual adjustments, with all the friction 
and loss of time these involve, a single agreement for 
each industry, or each geographical division of the 
industry, is all that is required. 

4. It will eventually weed out incompetent employers 
who have managed to survive up till now solely because 
they under-pay their workers, or it will force them to 
improve their methods. Since subnormal wages are a 
cost to the community, as well as a source of other social 
and moral evils. the exclusion of hopelessly incompetent 
employers is a desirable objective. 

5. It will promote uniformity in job classification. 
While some variety in classifying jobs may be permis- 
sible, and even healthy, there is little excuse for the 
anarchic differences which are fairly common in Amer- 
ican industry. These remain a prolific source of unrest 


among workers. 
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6. /t equalizes bargaining power between small em- 


ployers and big unions. 

7. It is the only means by which competition can be 
regulated without having recourse either to government 
control or to private agreements among employers on 
prices and production. 

Those opposed to industry-wide bargaining stress these 
eight arguments: 

1. /t weakens the competitive position of small firms 
in the industry. These firms are frequently less efficient 
than their large competitors, or at least are often bur- 
dened with higher costs. They can offset this handicap 
only by paying lower wages. 

2. /t ignores real differences that exist between geo- 
graphical regions and between urban and rural environ- 
ments, Living costs are lower in some parts of the coun- 
try than in others; and between different sections there 
are notable differences in transportation rates. 

3. It exposes the consumer to collusive practices be- 
tween unions and employer groups. There have already 
been some unfortunate examples of this, notably in the 
building trades. 

4. In the event no agreement is reached, the result 
is an industry-wide strike. After the strikes last year in 
steel. coal, in rail and sea transportation, it is unnecessary 
to stress the danger to the country in such widespread, 
breakdowns of production and distribution. Industry- 
wide strikes partake somewhat of the nature of a general 
strike. 

5. It leads to the cartelization of industry and eventu- 
ally to fascism. Agreements will not be restricted for 
very long to wages and working conditions, and once 
prices come into the picture, the final result will be a 
cartelized industry managed for private interest by a few 
labor leaders and corporation executives. When this 
situation develops, the people will demand that the Gov- 
ernment assume control and administer the industry in 
the public interest. 

7. It places too much power in the hands of national 
labor leaders and weakens the self-reliance of local 
unions and their officers. In developing this argument, 
employers like to mention the example of John L. Lewis. 

8. It fails to meet the needs of employers and employes 
on the local level and renders their relations impersonal. 
The few individuals who negotiate for all the employers 
and employes cannot possibly be familiar with the situa- 
tions existing in the individual plants. How much in- 
centive will there be on the local level to make an agree- 
ment work which was written by others from a national 
viewpoint? And how can a type of collective bargaining 
which minimizes local needs promote good industrial 
relations? 

It will be immediately obvious that not all these argu- 
ments are equally important. It will be obvious, too, that 
the controversy over industry-wide bargaining is a real, 
not a fictitious. debate. The issues are squarely joined 
and the contestants clash head on. The arguments raise 
fundamental questions about the nature of our system of 
private enterprise. 

(To be concluded ) 
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Catholic action 


Bernard F. Meyer was one of the first four Maryknoll 
priests sent to China. In this article he shows that war is not 
necessarily fatal to missionary activity. Barbed wire does 


not always make a prison camp; often 





in @ prison camp 


Bernard F. Meyer 


enough it can enclose a new, if smaller, 


field of apostolic work. 





The surrender of Hong Kong on Chrisimas day, 1941 
was followed by the internment of the British and Ameri- 
can civilians at Stanley. When the Americans were ex- 
changed in 1942, two of us remained to care for the 450 
British Catholics in the Camp population of 2,500. 

The sense of community among the Catholics was very 
much undeveloped. Several told how they had attended 
the English speaking church for years without having 
met one another. Their friends were mostly non-Catholics, 
and mixed marriages predominated. 

An effort to promote Catholic socials in order to bring 
them together met with little success. Then Study-Action 
Groups were organized. Each meeting opened with religi- 
ous study, but did not end there. The second part of the 


‘meeting was given to a discussion of camp problems, 


especially the lack of Catholic community spirit. 

For some time the chief activity stressed was the mak- 
ing of new Catholic friends. The need to develop a sense 
of community among our people helped us to realize that 
the true Catholic Action technique is influence through 
increased friendships in the spirit of Christ. “Contact. 
Friendship, Community” was the slogan. 

A group of eight young ladies began by studying the 
little book. Into Their Company, for a half-hour at each 
weekly meeting. Then some time was spent in discussing 
how actual conditions in and around the group fell short 
of the Christ-ideal. A brief questionnaire helped to guide 
them in the survey or inquiry into conditions. 

Between meetings they tried to apply the method of 
increased friendships. They brought back careless Catho- 
lics and protected those in spiritual danger. The attitude 
towards mixed marriages changed completely. One young 
lady gave up going with a non-Catholic whom she had 
contemplated marrying. One has decided to devote her 
life entirely to the lay apostolate and is now in this coun- 
try for further training. 

With the encouragement of their Chaplain, Father 
Hessler, this Group organized a Young Ladies’ Club. 
Before the camp closed. nearly all the Catholic young 
women had hecome regular members. It was the Catho- 
lic Action Group that kept it going, not.by acting as the 
Committee. but by their work as individual members. 
From the Young Ladies’ Club other members were grad- 
ually recruited for Catholic Action, so that they were 
able later to form a second Group. 

Some young lady Catholic Actionists taught religion 
in the camp school; one produced plays for children and 
young people; others acted as counsellors for children’s 
clubs. But the results of which we were most proud were 
the firm friendships. the sense of community, of mutual 
confidence. of a realization of the Mystical Body, which 
developed among these former strangers to one another 
and which gradually spread among all the Catholics. 


The camp was divided into four chief districts, owing 
to the arrangement of the buildings, and clubs for adult 
Catholic women were eventually organized in each dis- 
trict through the efforts of the Catholic Actionists and 
their Chaplain. If such a result could come about in three 
years, what could not be done in a parish through a long- 
range and uninterrupted program of this kind? 

Two Catholic Action Groups of men functioned 
throughout the duration of the camp. By beginning with 
study, the members had something definite to do while 
gradually finding themselves in apostolic activity. To 
study together was quite easy; it gave them a sense of 
togetherness, which they needed before they could work 
together in the apostolate. 

Both Groups stressed the making of friendly contacts. 
More than one had previously been negligent in their 
religious duties. One of these said later, “To live the 
fuller life one must work for a cause. Yet it is not so 
much what one does for the cause as what the cause 
does for him that counts.” He spoke from a full heart. 

The study part of the meetings was found most valu- 
able. because the members soon realized that the training 
which they had received in religion class at school was 
inadequate in many instances to answer the pressing 
problems of adult life. Hence the doubts which had so 
often arisen, or the feelings of inferiority. 

Study gave them confidence and aroused their in- 
terest; soon they were doing private reading in religion, 
history, social topics. Non-Catholics began asking them 
questions and before long they found it quite easy, in 
conversation about social, economic or political affairs, 
to expose the Christian viewpoint. And because they had 
at the same time become apostolic-minded through their 
analysis of their environment, many did not let a day 
pass without seeking occasion to enlighten someone. 

One Men’s Group specialized in helping with the in- 
struction and discipline of children whose fathers had 
been killed or were in the POW camp. They also did 
odd jobs for these families, fixing up quarters, repairing 
shoes. All did regular visiting of the sick. 

From the other Group, two gave public talks on re- 
ligious and Catholic historical topics. Before leaving the 
camp, members of this Group organized an informal 
Committee of Catholic and Protestant Laymen to function 
after the war for the exchange of ideas on Hong Kong 
legislation and conditions affecting religion, education 
and morality. 

Both Groups organized discussion clubs for the Catho- 
lic men who were not in Catholic Action, on such sub- 
jects as Prayer, Credit Unions, Cooperatives, Labor Ques- 
tions, Ricksha Coolies, etc. During the camp a total of 
twenty-two clubs and groups were organized by the 
Catholics. This included clubs for children. 
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At the beginning of the camp the Catholics were 
treated in a patronizing way. All the “better people” 
belonged to the Protestant Churches. The few Catholics 
whose position could not be disputed were looked upon 
as the exception that proved the rule. When the camp 
closed our little flock had won the admiration and re- 
spect of all, because it had gone far in developing the 
sense of community. One heard re-echoed among Prot- 
estants the words of the Roman pagans, “See how these 
Christians love one another.” 

Those same Catholics, so disparate in their social back- 
ground and position in life, 
who at first could not be 
brought together for socials, 
ended by putting on at the 
last Christmas and Easter \ 
the best Christmas tree and |3| 
Easter entertainment the * 
camp had ever seen. Protes- 
tant children would say to 
their Catholic friends, “Our social wasn’t nearly as good 





as yours.” 

How our people worked to make toys out of odds and 
ends. No professional could have turned out better-sewn 
toys—Micky Mouse, Donald Duck, Teddy Bears, etc. 
The young men made mechanical toys out of food tins, 
their only tools an old pair of scissors, a pair of pliers 
and a homemade hammer. 

The children did dances, songs and little plays. Many 
Catholics brought Protestant friends, and the adults had 
even more fun than the children. The refreshments con- 
sisted of tea, which they brought themselves, and a piece 
of rice-flour cake baked communally from contributions 
of a tablespoon or two of rice, oil or brown sugar by 
each one from their meagre rations. 

That the results attained were not ephemeral may be 
seen from the fact that all those who were members of 
Catholic Action look back with gratitude to God, and 
sometimes even with a tinge of regret, on the time spent 
in the camp, and are continuing with Catholic Action 
outside. An Anglican minister who has been giving talks 
in England on the camp keeps referring with admiration 
to the Catholic activities carried on there. 

In the diocese of Hong Kong the Stanley Camp experi- 
ence is being made the basis of a reorganization of Cath- 
olic Action on parish lines. It was felt that the old parish 
societies were tending to become moribund, due to lack 
of a dynamic principle and apostolic aim and formation. 
Groups of men, women, young men and young women 
are being organized for special formation according to 
the study-action technique. They are expected to infuse 
new life into the parish societies. 

The parish needs to be more than a place where Cath- 
olics fulfill their religious duties. To exemplify the Mysti- 
cal Body it must be a true community. The family itself 
is not specifically a training ground for social action, 
and hence we have parishes made up of disconnected 
families. Nor is the average parish society in itself the 
solution, because it is too large and loosely knit to make 
possible the apostolic tormation of its members except 
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by breaking it up mo smaller units capable of organic 
life. 

The writer believes that the discussion study club so 
popular in this country is already a good foundation for 
the study-action apostolate in the parish. It is a small 
and well-knit group. Its members have begun to acquire 
a sense of togetherness, of being a unit. In most cases 
they are anxious to “do something.” and experience tends 
to show that without a practical outlet in action their 
interest in study cannot be long sustained. 

The study club is familiar to our Catholic people and 
seems to fit in well with their temperament and outlook. 
Experience shows that average American adults are with 
difficulty initiated directly into, say, the Jocist technique 
on the large scale that the needs of the apostolate de- 
mand. It seems to imply too abrupt a transition from 
their traditional background and habits of approach. 

True, perhaps not all members of a study club would 
be suitable material for a Study-Action Group. This dif- 
ficulty is easily obviated by following the usual study 
club practice of limiting the first sessions to eight or ten 
weeks, so that they come to an end automatically. Then 
only those members who show promise of becoming-lead- 
ers are invited to form the Catholic Action Group. 


Amalgamation and 
race relations 





Irene Diggs 





[Irene Diggs, recently returned from a month’s sojourn 
in Brazil, is engaged in a study of the Negro in the 
Rio de la Plata. She holds a Doctorate in Philosophy and 
Letters from the University of Havana, and was Co- 
Editor of the Prefatory Volume of the Encyclopedia of 
the Negro. Her article treats race amalgamation and 
slavery from a purely sociological aspect. For the moral 
and juridical question involved, the reader is referred to 
Frank Tannenbaum’s essay, “Slave and Citizen,” re- 
viewed in this issue, page 22.—Editor ] 


It is evident even to the casual observer that the ideology 
of South Americans toward peoples of color varies de- 


_cidedly from that of North Americans; that the problem 


of race and color in South America is in great part a 
matter of economic and cultural status; and that the 
methods and techniques being used to solve these prob- 
lems are functioning much more smoothly than our 
North American system of segregation. 

Again and again it is said in the United States that 
prejudice and discrimination against the Negro are to a 
large degree due to the fact that the majority of his 
ancestors were slaves. If the enslavement of the Negro’s 
ancestors is considered the primary conditioning factor 
in the Negro problem in the United States, the question 
still remains as to why there is no problem of equal 
dimension, of equal seriousness, in other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere where the Negro was also a 
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slave. Collective emancipation in all but one or two com- 
paratively unimportant centers of Negro population took 
place at about the same time as, or later than, in the 
United States. If neither enslavement nor the time of 
emancipation constitute a satisfactory explanation, we 
venture to present an historic and psychological one. 

South America was colonized principally by Spaniards 
and Portuguese, although the French and British were 
not altogether absent. The United States was colonized 
primarily by the Anglo-Saxon with the help of Spain and 
France. The methods of colonization and type of control 
as practiced by the various European nations differed. 
The Portuguese and Spanish were anxious above all to 
populate the colonies without depopulating the home 
countries, and to carry on at the same time their activi- 
ties in India and Africa. Spain and Portugal recognized 
their inability to colonize the vast continent that is South 
America without the amalgamation of the races. Both 
Church and State at times encouraged intermarriage. 
By means of amalgamation a few thousand men might 
come into possession of vast areas. French, Spanish and 
Portuguese colonists were for the most part unmarried 
traders and officials, who intermingled freely with the 
indigenous population and with the Negroes. 

The history of the conquest and peopling of South 
America is a history of the ethnic fusion of the Portu- 
guese, Spanish, British and French with the Indian and 
the African. The reality is not the destruction and “dying 
out” of the Indian, but rather the absorption of the 
Indian by the European. The contact of Indian and Euro- 
pean often did mean the destruction of the Indian, but 
the amalgamation of these racial elements was probably 
much more important in the demographic and anthro- 
pological history of the continent. The physical destruc- 
tion of the Indian through war, disease and deliberate 
slaughter is not the complete story; the four hundred 
years of living together in the Western Hemisphere is 
characterized by’ an ethnic, cultural and biological re- 
construction of the continent. Absorption much more 
adequately describes what happened to the Indian than 
the word extinction. 

Without the indigenous women, wrote Diego de Vas- 
concellos in 1602 in a letter to the King, it would be 
impossible to populate so vast a land. It is recorded that 
a single colonizer had sixty children by different Indian 
women without having been married to a single one. 
Family life with its “strict” moral code was carried on 
independently of these extra-matrimonial relations. 

The colonists married Indian and Negro women. When 
they did not marry them they legitimatized and made 
legal heirs of their illegitimate children, thus making 
possible their absorption into the highest caste. With 
these mestizos they founded cities, conquered the interior, 
defended the plantations from Indian attacks and fought 
against the Negro refugees in the interior. In Brazil 
especially the casa-grande (big house) was at times a 
harem of slaves. The plantation owner had an interest 
in increasing the number of his slaves. Immediately there 
appeared a generation of mulattoes, tended and cared 
for side by side with the legitimate children. These 


mulattoes became co-partners with the owners of planta- 
tions, because the children, illegitimate or legitimate, 
shared in the property. Negro and mulatto women were 
concubines; they were also at times legitimate wives. 
But unions without benefit of Church or State accelerated 
amalgamation and were of much more importance in 
the history of the fusion of the races. Gilberto Freyre 
says that no people in the world equal or surpass the 
Portuguese in amalgamation; and everywhere they have 
colonized they have left a numerous progeny. 

This lack of color prejudice in the early Spanish and 
Portuguese settlers was probably due in no small measure 
to their own historic origins. They represent a most 
diverse mixture: peoples from beyond the Pyrenees, peo- 
ples from Africa, Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Celts, Romans, Arabs, etc. Thus in the New World the 
Spanish and Portuguese had in reality no “purity of 
blood” to defend. Preoccupation with “purity of blood” 
came later as the result of competition for livelihood, 
for position in Church and State. This lack of color 
prejudice was manifested not only toward the Indian but 
also toward the Negro, who had already been more or 
less absorbed in the Iberian Peninsula, where he had 
been in considerable numbers as the history and litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries reveals. 

The mixture of blood was unavoidable, because even 
when there were European women their number was 
small. In the beginning, the immigration of unmarried 
women and married women without their husbands was 
prohibited. On advice of the clergy, and taking into 
account the growing number of mestizos, the officials 
attempted to inaugurate measures to increase the white 
population and to give stability and “morality” to the 
colonies. Such laws, however, were difficult to enforce. 
Women were sent from Spain. Whole families migrated 
to the New World in search of fortune. Nevertheless 
European women in the New World were few and rare. 
It is probable that in this period of colonization they 
never exceeded more than ten per cent of the immigrants. 

On the other hand, except in the West Indies, the 
Anglo-Saxon colonists came with their families, deter- 
mined to found permanent settlements and to establish a 
regime in which the indigenous population, and later the 
slaves, should not participate. They did not refrain from 
mixing their blood with that of the African and Indian, 
as the large mulatto population testifies, but they did 
refuse to absorb the mulattos. They recognized only 
their legitimate sons. The illegitimate and mulatto chil- 
dren became the responsibility of the Indian and Negro 
mothers, thus tending to whiten the Indian and Negro. 
This failure to absorb the mulatto thwarted the develop- 
ment of a psychology which might have served as the 
basis of a general caste system based on color. There 
was some attempt to create within the colored group a 
caste system based on color; but even those who had a 
higher social and economic position within the group 
had little possibility of escape from the group. Under 
the law and in general there was little difference in their 
treatment by the whites, and with few exceptions they 
were not knowingly absorbed by them. 
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In South America, however, almost from the very 
beginning the indigenous population began to be re- 
placed by a new species which was the result not only 
of the fusion of European and Indian but of the addition 
of a third element, the African. This produced new and 
alarming complications, difficult demographic problems, 
blendings and shades in color both surprising and pleas- 
ing. There is scarcely a single aspect of the culture of 
this continent which does not reflect this reconstruction. 
It is evident in the intonation and pronunciation of the 
language, in the vocabulary; in the religious ceremonies 
and beliefs, the folklore and superstitions; in the manner 
of living and thinking. in the cuisine, fiestas, dances; in 
the literature, music, painting and sculpture. It charac- 
terizes the individual and is the most typical expression 
of the “spirit” of these nations. Without knowledge of 
this amalgamation it is difficult to understand the three 
hundred years of colonial history and the more than a 
century of independence. Amalgamation made indepen- 
dence necessary. 

Early in the colonial history of the continent there was 
conflict between Europeans born beyond the sea and the 
criollos, those born in the New World. This conflict pro- 
duced a series of intricate color castes with a terminology 
all its own: the mestizos (children of Europeans and 
Indians), the mulatos (children of Europeans and Afri- 
cans), the zambos (children of Indians and Negroes). 
The subtypes resulting from the intermingling of mes- 
tizos, mulatos and zambos with each other were desig- 
nated in general as castes. Each generation made the 
ethnic composition more complex. The highest caste was 
the Euorpean born in Europe. His descendants born in 
the Western Hemisphere were not always included in the 
highest caste. In the early sixteenth century, distinctions 
began to be made between Spaniards, Indians and Ne- 
groes; but the mestizos had all the “rights” of the father. 
By the end of the sixteenth century they were so numer- 
ous that for political reasons a movement began to re- 
strict these rights. Colonial society began to take on more 
definite outlines, more importance was given to “purity” 
of blood, and upon this basis was established a hierarchy 
and aristocracy of “purity” of blood which reached its 
apex in the eighteenth century. There were distinct hier- 
archies of mestizos: some were incorporated completely 
into Spanish society, including the military and the 
clergy, intermarrying with Europeans and losing com- 
pletely their indigenous identity. Others had to endure 
the conflict of neither belonging to one nor the other 
society, a conflict which manifested itself in social non- 
conformity. Others remained with their Indian mothers, 
sometimes occupying an inferior social position in the 
indigenous society, but in time losing their identity with 
the Spaniards. 

The European Spaniards. the highest caste, with politi- 
cal, social and economic hegemony, were the governors 
and possessors of wealth. There were rich Indians but 
they were the exception. The Spaniards born in Spain 

formed the majority of the residents of the cities, and 
had a series of rights and duties. They might possess 
property, horses, arms: participate in civil government; 
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form part of the military (from the beginning there were 
separate regiments for the Indians, and later for pardos 
and morenos, with white officers) ; enjoy the benefit of 
schools and cultural activities. Thus there grew up dur- 
ing the last years of the colonial regime a “pigmen- 
tocracy” of legal and social superiority. There was fre- 
quent recurrence to the courts and the Church to estab- 
lish “purity” of blood—which indicates that the legal 
“cleansing of blood” did not necessarily mean “purity” 
of blood. 

Early in the eighteenth century, a bull of Clement XI 
declared that baptized quadroons and octoroons must be 
considered white. Persons with one-eighth Indian blood 
or one-sixteenth of African blood were considered Span- 
iards. By royal decree of Aranjuez, February 10, 1795, 
a pardo might be declared white for the sum of “500 
reales de vellén, a quinteron, for 800 reales de veilon.” 
Another royal decree of August 3, 1801, conceded “white- 
ness” to pardos for 700 reales and to quinterones for 
1,100. The regime of caste tended to become a series of 
economic differences. 

The uprisings of this period and later were in part an 
expression of conflict between castes. The criollos, mes- 
tizos, mulatos, zambos, Negroes and Indians suffered the 
oppression and tyranny of the European. The mestizos 
increased faster than the ability to integrate them. There 
arose legions of unadapted mestizos in social and racial 
conflict, and manifesting hostile reactions against Indians 
and Spaniards. A campaign was initiated against the 
mestizos because of a fear that by sheer numbers they 
might dominate politically. When an attempt was made 
to establish “rights and duties” for the castes, oppression 
united all the castes in their fight against the Euro- 
peans. 

The fight for independence compelled the union of 
the various castes and the use of large numbers of these 
mestizos, Indians and Negroes in the armed forces. The 
union of the diverse elements against a common enemy 
thus destroyed color castes and produced the Pan-Ameri- 
canism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. All 
South Americans today, regardless of color, are criollos. 
The regime of caste was dissolved by the continuation of 
amalgamation. Caste was a consequence of amalgamation, 
and amalgamation itself tended to destroy caste. The 
fight for independence dealt a final blow, although some 
survivals of caste still remain. With independence, the 
fusion of all the castes was accelerated and the ethnic 
homogeneity of the various countries began to go for- 
ward with an ever increasing pace. Then came the Euro- 
pean immigration of the latter nineteenth century, which 
not only rapidly increased the population but also tended 
to “whiten” the criollos. Today the population of these 
countries is neither European, colored nor indigenous— 
it represents a new species which is well on the road to 
homogeneity. The new species seems committed to the 
proposition that all citizens shall be equal, designated as 
South Americans and distinguished one from the other 
only by countries. South Americans today are much 
more proud to be Uruguayans, Argentines, Brazilians, 
than Spaniards or Portuguese. 
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Literature & Art 








Art and tradition 





{ painter of distinction and a recognized leader in Catholic 
art circles, Miss Fortune has executed work for churches 
and chapels at San Rafael Convent and Loretto Heights 





Charlton Fortune 


College, Denver, and is now working 
on St. Peter's Church, Kansas City. 





At a time when we are ready to recast some of ou 
nebulous theories about art, along comes a book, well 
and clearly written, frankly from “the opposite camp,” 
but written with less heat and more open-mindedness 
than can be found in the castigations of academic “old 
hats” delivered so blithely by some of our non-representa- 
tional contemporaries. For this reason, and because of 
the author’s appraisal of the professional art critic, the 
book may be received coldly because its initial success 
will lie in the hands of many of these reviewers who 
neither feel nor understand painting but who, neverthe- 
less, generalize so freely about it. 

The book is The Twilight of Painting, by R. H. Ives 
Gammell (Putnam). It would have had a wider public 
if it had not been so expensive ($5). This is due to the 
large number of illustrations, many of which are hard 
to accept now that we have enough perspective on some 
of the work done in the early part of this century. Many 
of these will shock those who would derive most profit 
from the book, the intolerant and “contemporary” art 
student who proudly despises tradition and who appears 
to know nothing about it. 

The value of The Twilight of Painting lies in the posi- 
tion of its author as painter and teacher. Books on paint- 
ing should be written by those who know, feel and can 
express themselves in paint. Like any other art, it is 
through its particular and special medium that the artist 
must express himself. The technique, or manner of paint- 
ing, is the duct through which the ideas of the painter 
must flow; therefore all criticism of painted pictures must 
consider seriously the art of painting, because digres- 
sions into psychology and comparative history cannot do 
more than gloss over this deficiency. It is the distin- 
guished handling of paint by the artist, just as it is the 
distinguished use of words by the writer, that makes 
good art. art that outlives generations of current and 
fashionable opinion. 

Not for nothing does Mr. Gammell use as his sub-title 
“An Analysis of Recent Trends to Serve in a Period of 
Reconstruction.” That the reconstruction period is not 
too far distant is evident in a multiplication of small 
signs in all the arts. Painting cannot be divorced from 
tradition. and it is to tradition we must return, seeing 
how little we have made of our boasted freedom. Free- 
dom, as opposed to license, it attained only by those who 
have a deep respect for tradition and feel the strong 
urge of personal liberty purchased by well-earned knowl- 


edge. To start o.° irom scratch with no luggage other 
is to invite bitterness and bolshe- 
vism before the jou:.ey is well begun. 

We who are Catholics and artists are often unaware of 
this distinction between freedom and license. The terror 
of opprobrious labels like “conservative” or “academic” 


than a new-born ti 


drives some of the most responsible to succumb to the 
frivolous temptation to shock, when we should rather 
accept with some degree of humility a serious responsi- 
bility such as painting for the Church, and endeavoring 
to break with the bad old commercial standards. 

Nothing seems more out of step with the mind of the 
Church than our present weak and thin and frequently 
absurd ecclesiastical art—art that bears no sense of 
responsibility to our great tradition, but falls into a pat- 
tern suitable for whimsical Christmas cards or nursery 
mantel-shelves. On the other hand, there is another group 
of prideful “designers” who force into complex and ar- 
bitrary patterns the familiar subjects of our prayers, 
thus replacing by style and design the icon value which 
is the raison d’étre for art used in the Church. We look 
backward with nostalgia to the great Byzantine mosaics 
which portray Christ and the Blessed Virgin with such 
splendor and dignity and we wonder how we can tolerate 
such puerile and “advanced” stuff as “Our Lady of the 
Kitchen Sink.” 

Our Lady is still the Queen of Heaven. We cannot 
bring ourselves nearer to the Second Person of the 
Trinity by painting Him in blue jeans. It is these absurd 
literary ideas about art that have made for such deplor- 
able confusion among the critics and in consequence our 
contemporary artists feel obliged to be daring and origi- 
nal at all costs. Our insane asylums are filled with 
patients with the same ambition. 

When very great painting was being done—painting 
in the grand manner—there was a notable absence of 
books to explain it. Simple people can understand great 
art, for simplicity and greatness are not too far apart. 
Unfortunately for us today, to be accused of simplicity 
is to receive an insult not to be brooked. and we must 
make our work as complex as possible. In place of fine 
painting which should be the artist’s first concern, he must 
make rapid forays into psycho-analysis. poetry, music 
and metaphysics and haul back to his studio loads of 
strange materials never meant to be mixed in paint. The 
most astonishing results fill the studio of the anxious 
artist who waits in vain for a sympathetic public. The 
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normal public, finding the diet too difficult to assimilate, 
feeds elsewhere, and leaves art to the so-called Intelli- 
gentsia. 


The Intelligentsia, on the other hand, accepts this mix- 


ture with patronizing approbation and this very patron- 
age forces the artist into further and stranger experi- 
ments. The result is that art, having been for centuries 
a universal language transcending speech, now becomes 
dangerously narrowed to be understood only by the elect 
such as those who built the Tower of Babel. 

The would-be cultured public [says Mr. Gammell} 

has now been indoctrinated with fancy esthetics 

for so long that they will be reluctant to abandon 
ideas which make them feel among the initiated 
. and it has been an accepted axiom in studios 
to heed the considered judgment of the highly 
skilled painter and the instinctive reactions of the 
untutored individual, be he the expressman, or the 
window-cleaner, whereas the self-conscious comment 
of the half-taught student, of the bad painter, of 
the graduate of art courses, or the reader of “arty” 
books is generally found worthless. These latter, in 
so far as they existed in his time, were the people 
that Ingres referred to as mauvais connoisseurs. 

Too many books are written about art by too many 
people who have never made any of it. In place of tech- 
nical knowledge and basic theories shared by many di- 
vergent schools, and which should be studied by the 
interested layman, there is given to him, in the form 
of art criticism, masses of irrelevant speculation, literary 
opinion and solemn nonsense which, when partly di- 
gested, produces a malaise which takes the form of 
swelled head. This disease, a new one among the laity, 
was discovered about thirty years ago by the French who 
had a word for it —Snobisme. 

The Twilight of Painting is a thoughtful review of the 
movements in art in the last hundred and fifty years and 
it puts before the reader the necessity and inevitability 
of the ever-recurring changes in the schools. This is per- 
haps the first time in history that new art-forms have be- 
come of such idolatrous value to its own generation. It 
may be that because we have nothing to say we must be 
busied about the cleverest way to say it. It will be a 
very long time before we know the answer. At all events, 
this we do know: an unhealthy self-consciousness and 
concern with style for the sake of style is the certain 
blazon of vacuity whether in society or in the arts. Liv- 
ing art comes from an abundance of vitality and vitality 
is always impatient of trickery and smartness, being con- 
cerned with truth. 

Just as long as art represents the voice of humanity 
it is alive. New forms of expression, sometimes very 
slight and sometimes of revolutionary proportions, ap- 
pear successively with each new generation—and this 
modification is incised permanently on the period (if 
it is a contribution to the deposit of art) by the succeed- 
ing school, because if the new form is vital it is un- 
conscious, and cannot be recognized easily by those who 
make the modification themselves. 

This is a truth that can easily be overlooked. The 
young and enthusiastic artist fresh from the art school 
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seldom “remembers” what he cannot see ahead. To be 
contemporary is merely to be normal in any age. In 
stressing so vociferously our modernity we have stepped 
over the border line into adnormality. The “extreme 
modern” of today becomes most quickly the most ancient 
of the “old hats” tomorrow. The further he swings from 
tradition, the sooner the shapelessness of the old hat be- 
comes apparent to the new arrivals. 

It is well to remember that the word of this decade will 
be appraised not by columns of laudation and explana- 
tion of the nineteen-forties, but by merciless critics of 
the nineteen-sixties who will have quite different axes to 
grind. That this is all too true can be proved by many 
of the illustrations in this book. It is well to remember 
that some of these which we look upon with scorn were 
admired by the most intelligent artists of their time just 
as Picasso is at this moment. It is well to remember also 
that Bouguereau was held by Cézanne in great esteem, 
and that Cézanne himself—a recent giant, having been 
used as a bridge over which many belated impressionists 
ran to safer ground—is now slowly receding into his 
place in history. “And who were they,” shali the coming 
generation ask, “to think they had the last word?” And 
“they” means us. 


Ballad of greater love 


Young Adam from the Garden strays 
(We hurry, cynics, in his train) 
because too faithful love betrays. 

But what did faithless Helen gain? 
And Launcelot, faithless, lost Elaine. 
(Ah, Garden of thrice-crowing cocks! ) 
But none this riddle can explain. 

For love is such a paradox. 


Take sheltered ease in warm blue days, 
Forget the stars that sting like rain; 
Hold in your heart the valley ways, 
Renounce the vision-peaks of pain; 
Walk by still waters with your flocks: 
And peace shall not come back again— 
For love is such a paradox. 


Or shun the fast loss overlays 

And turn to banqueting again: 

Bid servers heap their broadest trays 
With caviar and pink champagne 

To wolf with every wolfing swain 
(Call high grapes sour, with the fox!) 
But hunger you shall still retain— 
For love is such a paradox. 


Envoy 
Bridegroom, whose couch was Calvary, 
Is happiness a sealéd box? 
And why art Thou alone the Key ?— 
“__For love is such a paradox.” 
Wituiam E. Watsu 
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Which of two world empires? 





THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD 





By James Burnham. Day 248p. $3 


This book illustrates what difficulties 
are encountered when one attempts to 
work out a solution of the Russian 
problem in terms of alternatives. James 
Burnham, author of The Managerial 
Revolution, a best-seller in 1941, and 
who was once a non-Stalinist Commu- 
nist, has written a brilliant anti-Com- 
munist book. But when he comes to 
profer a positive course of action he 
fails dismally and in the end only com- 
promises the very position he attempts 
to assist. 

In fact this book can be divided just 
about in the middle. The first part is 
the “Problem.” Writing as one who 
knows his communists, Mr. Burnham 
has provided an able analysis of Soviet 
policy in the post-war world and his 
commentary upon the feeble and mis- 
taken efforts of American policy is 
illuminating and, in the main, convine- 
ing. We are faced with a determined 
regime which is convinced of the in- 
evitability of a communist world rule. 
The theoretical foundations are the in- 
herent defects of the capitalist system. 
But the practical impetus is the inces- 
sant work of agitation and conspiracy 
carried on by fanatical followers of 
Lenin. Facing this determined assault 
is a very unready and immature United 
States. 

The present world situation, in the 
eyes of the writer, boils down to a 
struggle to the death between two world 
empires—the Communist and _ the 
American. If the American empire 
does not take over, then surely the 
Communist one will. This is the “key 
to the situation,” the basic issue that 
shows the main line of world politics. 
The victory of Communism will mean 
the end of the moral traditions of West- 
ern civilization, consisting chiefly, as 
the author says, of the ideal of the 
absolute value of the single human per- 
son, from which we derive personal 
freedoms and personal dignity. Com- 
munism is an enemy of these values, 
subordinating the person to the col- 
lectivity. 

So far, so good. The remainder of 
the book attempts to offer a program 
of policy. The answer is nowhere as 
convincing as the exposition of the 


problem itself. He begins by repudiat- 
ing what he calls the moral answer. 
To him, this consists in the renuncia- 
tion of power. Eight pages of emaci- 
ated ethics are devoted to this topic. 
Having dismissed the “mystic” an- 
swer, he proceeds to develop a theory 
involving an American hegemony over 
the whole world. The author actually 
uses the word “empire,” but asks the 
reader not to take him as saying more 
than he intends. But insofar as he dis- 
misses the principles of freedom and 
equality of all nations, large and small, 
the sanctity of treaties, international 
law, the rights of self-determination 
and so on as “hopeless” and at variance 
with social facts, it is hard to see what 
else the author projects for this new 
policy but the ordinary erass imperial- 
ism that knows no law but power. 
The author makes a great pretense 
at being “realistic.” His own program, 
however, is shot through with asser- 
tions and assumptions that should not 
go unchallenged. He attempts to prove 
that the unilateral assertion of Ameri- 
can hegemony over the rest of the 
world will be welcomed by the other 





countries. He appears to believe that 
the formality of a federation (of which 
the first element would be an Anglo; 
American common citizenship) will be 
enough to cause jealous countries to 
accept American hegemony. Before 
that happens it will be necessary for 
these prospective satellites in the Amer- 
ican orbit to be convinced that they 
have no alternative but an American 
empire or a Communist one. Mr. Burn- 
ham is surprisingly gratuitous in think- 
ing that the other countries will accept 
the existence of such an alternative. 

In his last chapter the author breaks 
down and cenfesses that the United 
States will probably not follow his pre- 
scription but will pursue a policy of 
vacillation between a new isolationism 
and a new imperialism. Our conscience 
will make cowards of us all, he seems 
to think. In short, the American people 
haven't it in their hearts to attempt to 
contest with the Russians by their to- 
talitarian methods. This country cannot 
compete in tyranny with the commu- 
nists. 

One feels that there is more here 
that could be approved if the author 
had said what he said in a different 


way. The work is timely, in view of the 
-ruman statement on aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and should be read as we 
try to thread our way through a fog- 
bound channel. We would agree with 
the author that power is an important 
element in international politics. But 
morality does not deny the existence of 
power, as he imagines; it tries to con- 
trol it. The book rests on a basic error. 
Rosert A. GRAHAM 


Don Quixote against cantinas 





UNDER THE VOLCANO 





By Malcolm Lowry. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3 


Modern writing is not the cold, stale 
business we have been led to believe 
by the indifferent novels which daily 
come our way. There is apparently still 
heart in writing, passion, sensibility, 
and what is even still more important, 
a soul. Mr. Lowry’s masterly work con- 
vinces us there is. 

On the surface, this is the story of 
Geoffrey Firmin, alcoholic, ex-British 
Consul, of his wife, Yvonne, and his 
half-brother, Hugh and friend, Jacques 
Laruelle, both of whom are in love 
with Yvenne. Against the colorful back- 
ground of Mexico on a feast day we 
follow our hero on his final drinking 
bout, but not before his whole life 
stretches before us in three-dimensional 
fashion through the eyes. and thoughts 
of his wife and her lovers. 

Here we have the domestic triangle 
again; but it is treated on a scale far 
closer to a work of art than it has been 
our good fortune to have read lately. 
Mr. Lowry, indeed, aims high, for it is 
his intention to make his lovers’ story 
every bit as tragic and as on as exalted 
a plane as Tristan and Isolde; Troilius 
and Cressida, etc. He has wisely chosen 
for a backdrop to his tense drama a 
village we recognize as Cuernavaca. 
This site of the romantic spectral ruins 
of the palace of those ill-fated lover- 
pawns of history, Maxmilian and Car- 
lotta, creates a wonderful atmosphere 
for his tale. 

Lowry, more than any writer of re- 
cent date, comes very near to realizing 
his objective. If he fails at all, it is 
because his principal people with the 
exception of his hero are more like 
stock characters whole sole function it 
is to help us learn more about the com- 
plex make-up of his hero. We find no 
difficulty in sympathizing with Geoffrey 
Firmin’s grapplings with his better 
self, but with the others the author 
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gives us little opportunity to find out if 
they have beiter selves. 

All sorts of kind but vague comments 
have been made on Under the Volcano, 
but few critics have attempted to point 
out anything but the most obvious— 
that here is a brilliant literary exercise 
whose stream-of-consciousness -tech- 
nique serves as an effective medium 
for exploring the defeatism of modern 
man, the nihilism of the intellectual 
frustrated by the ignorance and folly 
of a doomed civilization. If that is all 
there is to Mr. Lowry’s novel, then 
despite his sensitive appreciation for 
language, his fine, pure sense of craft, 
it can be nothing more than a negative 
piece of literature he has produced. 

But I do not for a minute believe 
that this is all there is to his grim, 
beautifully written novel. It does not 
end on a negative note. Tragic, yes; 
but that is as it should be, for Lowry 
is an unflinching realist. Also, in play- 
ing out his drama of the violence, an- 
tagonism, love and deception between 
his four principal characters. he is 
continually aware of the powerful 
spiritual forces tugging at the different 
levels of man’s consciousness and in- 
telligence. He perhaps expresses with 
great poignancy the helplessness or 
futility of civilized man against the 
elements. Still he does not once suggest 
that man is the end, but rather that he 
is a vessel for these forces greater, 
nobler than himself. His hero, Geoffrey 
Firmin, a Don Quixote charging can- 
tinas instead of windmills, is something 
more than a symbol of man’s inability 
to defeat the forces of evil. He provides 
us with a more helpful message, for we 
understand Geoffrey Firmin’s surren- 
der to alcohol to be a personal weak- 
ness, a blind spot in his character. He 
drinks because he is the unhappy com- 
bination of muddled cynic and mis- 
directed crusader. He is not a godless 
man so much as a bewildered man. 


Firmin certainly had enough energy 
and dignity, if he had only tried hard 
enough to get out of the rut he was in, 
to do a great deal of good in the world, 
as his friend Jacques Laruelle observed. 
But Firmin is his vwn worst enemy, 
riddled by conscience and the cruel 
shape and tortured style of his own 
private dilemma. He wants so desper- 
ately to be good, to rise to the occasion 
of his estranged wife’s return, but he 
stands self-condemned by his own eth- 
ics. Mr. Lowry will not let Geoffrey 
destroy himself. That would be too easy 
a way out for his hero; but neverthe- 
less, he has to meet the violent end 


imperative in most tragedies written in 
the grand manner. The ironical twist 
to the tale of having fascists kill off 
Firmin as a result of mistaken identity 
may disappoint some readers. but on 
the other hand such a denouement only 
supports our theory (and. I am sure, 
the author’s, too) that there is a provi- 
dential power outside man’s narrow. 
self-centered orbit by whom is made 
the ultimate decisions in his interest 
always. 

I would say that in not dragging out 
a lot of banalities about an economic 
brotherhood of men and in facing the 
basic verities squarely Under the Vol- 
cano does for the sad state of current 
fiction what O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh has already attempted for the 
tired drama this past season—it tells 
us how really good we must be in order 
to combat evil in the world. 

RicHarp McLAuGHLin 


Order a step to peace 





CONTROLLING WORLD TRADE: 
Cartels and Commodity Agreements 





By Edward S. Mason. McGraw-Hill. 
289p. $2.50 


Were all barriers to trade throughout 
the world to be leveled tomorrow, great 
confusion would result. Varying stand- 
ards of living and wage rates, rela- 
tive accessibility of raw materials, dif- 
ferences in technical know-how and 
capital investment, all would occasion 
inequities if absolutely unlimited com- 
petition in trade between nations were 
the rule at the moment. Tariff walls, 
either necessary or as the result of 
selfish interests, have been. one way 
of forestalling these inequities. 
Another means—the one treated by 
Professor Mason in his research study 
for the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment—is the restrictive agreement 
as to output, price, distribution, quality 
of product. Restrictions obviously fall 
into one of two classes. Either they 
grow out of arrangements between pri- 
vate concerns in different countries 
(cartels), or they result from inter- 
governmental programs to regulate 
specific products (commodity agree- 
ments). In either case the aim is the 
same—to protect the interests of the 
parties to the agreement and to bring 
some order into international trading. 
Despite the fact that the word “car- 
tel” is calculated to send a shiver up 
and down the spines of Americans 
reared on a tradition of strong com- 
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petition and anti-trust laws, neither 


cartels nor commodity agreements are 
an evii in themselves. During the war 
years there was much talk of the harm 
done the war effort by both types of 
restrictive agreement. In the pepular 
mind an association grew up between 
the cartelization of German industry 
and the rise of Hitler to power. The 
impression was current, strengthened 
by th hearings before the Truman and 
Bone committees, that through cartel 
arrangements American firms had 
made an important contribution te the 
Hitler war effort. The analysis pre- 
sented in this CED study sheuld Gear 
up many false impressions. Briefiv, a 
cartel implies a commercial guid pre 
quo arrangement. If enemy countries 
learned something from us. we in turn 
also benefited. The security threat im- 
plied in restrictive agreements can be 
easily exaggerated. 

The discussion of the security prob- 
lem in international trade i+. however. 
purely incidental to the main ebiective 
of the research study. So too is the 
question of dangers to morals and health 
which may accompany such trade. The 
main purpose is to survey the situa- 
tion as it exists today and to make 
recommendations as to how trade be- 
tween nations can be channeled in the 
direction of expanding economy and 
higher standards of living the world 
over. 

Restrictive agreements, like trade 
barriers generally, have had the effect 
of substantially reducing the volume of 
world trade. The decreased trading 
could not but be felt in domestic econo- 
mies, which often depend on consider- 
able imports of raw materials and the 
sale abroad of the products of home 
industry. Efforts at national  self- 
sufficiency, even in the case of high-cost 
products, have tended to depress 
rather than improve living standards. 
For the benefit of all concerned, and 
especially of consumers, whether na- 
tions or individuals, it is best that re- 
ftrictive agreements in international 
trade be held to the minimum. 

The supposition is that if order and 
prosperity are to result from trading. 
a certain number of restrictive agree- 
ments may be needed. Otherwise harm- 
ful surpluses will result. But above 
and belond these agreements on a few 
specific products—the author limits 
them to a half-dozen or so—restrictions 
should be outlawed. This does not mean 
that firms, and governments where nec- 
essary, should be barred from entering 
into agreements about trade. On the 
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contrary, where such agreements pro- 
mote trade and raise economic levels. 
they are desirable. What must be out- 
lawed is the type of agreement which 
had a detrimental effect on world trad- 
ing, and particularly upon the economy 
of a third country. 

To achieve a freer trade and to pro- 
gressively raise economic levels, an 
international agreement, resulting in 
a concrete organization, is needed. 
Such a convention would bind the sig- 
natory powers to several things: 1) 
to prevent participation of their na- 
tionals in international agreements 
which would have the effect of restrain- 
ing trade; 2) to require registration of 
the terms of participation in interna- 
tional agreements and to provide nec- 
essary information to an International 
Business Office; 3) to establish such an 
international business office, in con- 
junction with a Commercial Policy 
Organization, to gather information 
and make recommendations on trading 
practices; 4) to exchange technical in- 
formation, resulting from government 
research or research not protected by 
existing patents. Inter-governmental 
commodity agreements would be the 
exception rather than the rule and 
would be on a multilateral rather than 
a bilateral basis. Representation of im- 
porting, consumer nations is highly im- 
portant. 

This CED report on world trade 
comes at an opportune time. Its study 
should convince even the skeptical that 
freer world trade is a necessary thing. 
closely linked to international under- 
standing and the future peace. In its 
light, United States participation in a 
world trade organization appears as 
highly desirable, and necessary. 

Wituiam J. Gippons 





MANHATTAN KALEIDOSCOPE __ 








By Frank Weitenkampf. Scribner. 
275p. $2.75 


If your bent is to look up the meaning 
of infrequent words, seek out the big 
dictionary for “kaleidoscope.” You will 
be well rewarded. It is an instrument 
that shows “beautiful forms”’—the 
Greeks had the words. for them—in 
symmetrical patterns, picturesquely di- 
versified. Truly, Frank Weitenkampf’s 
Manhattan Kaleidoscope is that print- 
ed kaleidoscope, aptly subtitled “A 
genial, rambling account of the New 
York scene, 1870-1945.” 

The observing author was well-fitted 
by his score of years as Curator of 
Prints. New York Public Library, to 


reconstruct this symmetrical pattern ot 
his Gotham reminiscences. The beok 
abounds in abrupt transitions, but that 
too is the nature of a kaleidoscope. It 
reminds you of seeing a collection of 
Currier & Ives prints. Perhaps this 
gentleman refreshed his memory by 
studying those ever popular pictures of 
another day. 

“The boy,” instead of the personal 
pronoun for the first person, is used 
throughout to recall incidents. This de- 
vice is open to question. Remember, 
Peter Pan never grew up; the author 
did, to beyond three-score and _ ten. 





“The boy” mentions many Gothamites 
of the last three-quarters of a century, 
but he does not seem to have met Al 
Smith, Mr. Knickerbocker himself. 
Could it be “The Happy Warrior” did 
not use the Print Department of the 
Public Library over frequently? Diner- 
outers of today will be interested to 
read that in those bygone days, 
“twenty-five cents was the usual price 
for a dinner, consisting of, as the bill 
of fare had it, soup, meat and dessert; 
sometimes you would find a_ place 
where it cost but twenty.” Mr. Weiten- 
kampf recalls an intriguing person, if 





A French classic on ecclesiastical art 
Now makes its debut in English .. . 


MODERN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


By DOM E. ROULIN 
Monk of Ampleforth Abbey 


Translated by 
C. CORNELIA CRAIGIE and JOHN A. SOUTHWELL 


$10.00 


This translation of Roulin’s classic, Nos Eglises, is an in- 
dispensable tool for priests and architects, for every priest and 
every architect who may some day be called on to design a church 
whether large or small. It is likewise useful for anyone with a 


desire to appreciate architecture. 


Since the book treats at considerable length the questions of 
church appurtenances and interior decoration,—altars, statues, 
paintings, stations of the cross, crucifixes. chalices, candlesticks— 
it points the way to the cultivation of good taste in these details. 


The author, himself an architect, while abhorring monstrosities, 
advocates the modern trend in building and decoration. He is not 
a laudator temporis actt. His work, referring to the masterpieces 
of past ages, contends that our age need not simply copy the great 
achievements of the past. In fact, for the most part he limits his 
discussion to churches built since 1900. 


The attractiveness and usefulness of this work is greatly en- 
hanced by a wealth of judiciously chosen illustrations, more than 
700 of them. An adequate index facilitates the study of items men- 
tioned or discussed in various connections throughout the book. 





B. Herder Book Company 


15 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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FOR A VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 





@ Picturesque fishing villages nestling against 
the mighty St. Lawrence, century old farm houses 
and shrines, metropolitan Montreal, Quebec 
the only walled city in America. . . You and your 
family will be delighted by the old-fashion 
hospitality of Quebec's modern inns and hotels. 
For maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
TOURIST BUREAU, Quebec City, Canada, 
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A Beautiful Easter Gift Book 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH CHRIST 


365 messages of inspiration and stimulating 
counsel, arranged for daily reading. A popular 
Catholic gift book. On sale at all Catholic 
book stores, or direct from the publishers. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
KENNEDY PUBLISHING CO., 15 East 40th St, 
New York 16, N. Y. 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. % 











0080 0 a 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Rheims Challoner Version 


Re-edited Carey edition with preface 
giving history of the Rheims version 
and showing many comparisons be- 
tween the old and new edition. 


Pocket size, clear large type, flush...... $ .75 
Extra large type, 4/2 x 7’’—945 pages, 
Ss 


Imitation leather, gold edges............ 4.00 
At all Catholic Bookstores or direct from 


C. WILDERMANN CO. 


The Douay Bible House 
33 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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there ever was one. This was Mr. 
Trumble, “a bright little fellow, with a 
remarkable command of picturesque 
language, who wrote for the Police 
Gazette and for a while edited an art 
magazine of his own.” 

Manhattan Kaleidoscope is correctly 
called “a matter of nostalgic garrulous 
maunderings about old times” and yes- 
terdays in New York. But to those who 
were privileged to be born on The 
Sidewalks, it will be well received, for 
it does bring back green memories of 
little Old New York before it achieved 
the dubious title of world capital. 

Neit Boyton 





GEORGE ADE: WARMHEARTED 
SATIRIST 





By Fred C. Kelly. Bobbs-Merrill. 282p. 
$3.50 


The Picture which Serves as Frontis- 
piece for this Biography shows a thin 
Man in a Hoover Collar wearing a 
Plaid Cap. There are Sad Lines in his 
Face and his Mouth seems puckered 
with Disappointment. He is a Humorist. 

In Fact, he is the Typical American 
Humorist. Born in a Small Town of 
Parents who were Practically Pioneers, 
he grew up within Earshot of the Ver- 
nacular. This Fact helped him later to 
become an Expert in the Use of the 
Vernacular. He spent his Boyhood in 
Indiana, a Place where the McGuffey 
Reader and the Woodshed were both 
Prominent Institutions. Among his 
early Opportunities were reading the 
Humor of Mark Twain, looking at 
Nast Cartoons, and Witnessing a Per- 
formance of The Mikado. 

Unlike most Humorists, he went to 
College and that Experience nearly 
Unfitted him for Life, as it Certainly 
did for Work. As a Consequence he 
had no Recourse other than to become 
a Newspaper Man. He was not a Mis- 
understood Genius at all, but a First- 
Rate Reporter. Out of his Observation 
of Life he wrote many Feature Stories 
which Leaned Heavily on the Vernac- 
ular, which he had Retained in an un- 
spoiled State. To Aid the Eye he used 
Capital Letters for Practically All 
Nouns and Several Adjectives. These 
Sketches, which were quite a Hit, he 
called Fables in Slang. To Each Fable 
he Appended a Moral. He became 
Famous and then Pushed his Luck by 
Writing Plays. It Held. 

George Ade lived a Generous and 
Warmhearted Life. When he died in 
1944 he had been Almost Forgotten, 
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particularly by a New Generation 
which had in Fact never even heard of 
him. Although not too many Decades 
before William Howard Taft and Doug- 
las MacArthur had Beaten a Path to 
his Door, he was now a Figure from 
the Dim Past. Still, this Book concludes 
and so will many a Reader, George 
Ade will continue to have his Niche. 
Moral: It is Better to have a Niche 
than Nothing. Ritey HucHEs 





SLAVE AND CITIZEN: The Negro in 
the Americas 





By Frank Tannenbaum. Knopf. 128p. 
$2 

Take a second look at the subtitle; if 
you think well on it and, if you read 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s book, it may give 
you a second look at what is usually 
called the “Negro Problem”—meaning, 
of course, the interracial problem in 
the United States. 

The Negro population in the United 
States is only a part—albeit the largest 
part—of the vast Negro population of 
the Americas. Dr. Tannenbaum is con- 
cerned to give us a picture of one of 
the greatest migrations in history, the 
largely forced migration, over the cen- 
turies, of African Negroes to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He has also set him- 
self to inquire why the treatment of 
Negro slaves followed patterns so 
markedly different in the British col- 
onies (later the United States) and 
Latin America. 

The Latins, he finds, had a long 
tradition (it goes back to the Roman 
Empire, in fact) of dealing with slav- 
ery. And since slavery might, in the 
hazards of war, become the lot of any- 
one, there was no special moral stigma 
attached to being a slave. It was only 
with the discovery of America and the 
rise of the American slave trade that 
there came into existence the concept of 
a “slave race.” 

The Christian tradition, stemming 
from St. Paul’s letter to Philemon 
about his runaway slave Onesimus, 
was that “the spiritual personality of 
the slave transcended his slave status.” 
In Latin America the Christian tradi- 
tion gave the slave laws a bias towards 
freedom, the safeguarding of the 
slave’s spiritual personality and _ his 
eventual incorporation into the Chris- 
tian body. 

The British (like the Dutch and 
Danes) had no slave tradition and no 
slave laws and, says Dr. Tannenbaum, 
“their religious institutions were little 
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concerned about the Negre.” He was 
obviously not a person—under British 
law you could not buy and sell per- 
sons. Therefore he was a chattel; and 
hence arose the American institution 
of chattel slavery; and its hideous 
heritage still remains to plague us. 
Dr. Tannenbaum is reasonably opti- 
mistic about the eventual integration 
of the Negro into the life of the United 
States. It is a process, he feels, that 
cannot be stopped: 
Physical proximity, slow cultural 
intertwining, the growth of a mid- 
dle group that stands in experi- 
ence and equipment between the 
lower and the upper class, the 
slow process of moral identifica- 
tion work their way against all 
seemingly absolute systems of 
values and prejudices. Society is 
essentially dynamic. . 
A time will come, he thinks, when a 
future generation will look back with 
wonder at the record of our racial 
strife—“For they will not understand 
the issues that the quarrel was about.” 
CHARLES KEENAN 


AWivema Ave) ne! 


IF THERE IS ANYTHING EVIDENT 
from St. John’s Gospel and Epistles, it 
is the irreconcilable hostility between 
Christ and the world, an opposition 
apparent in the epistle for Low Sunday, 
most frighteningly clear in Christ's 
own blunt words: “not for the world 
do I pray” (John 17:9). Dreadful in- 
deed must be that evil which lies in the 
lightless, loveless desert outside of 
Christ’s prayer; and we should know 
definitely what the “werld” and “world- 
liness” really mean, lest we subscribe 
to them and so place our souls in the 
exterior darkness of exile. 

A man may be in the world, Aquinas 
teaches, in two senses: by his mere 
bodily presence or, in addition, by the 
gravitation and inclination of his heart 
and mind. Obviously we are all in the 
world in that first meaning and the 
spiritual danger is that we should be 
in it in the second sense. that our 





hearts, minds. hopes and loves should 
be bounded by the horizons of time and 
the transient. The Apostles were in the 
world in the pliysical sense: “These 
are in the world, and I am coming te 
Thee” (John 17:11). but previously, in 
the same discourse. Christ had made it 
clear that though they were in the 
world, they were by no means to be o/ 
the world: “I have chosen you out of 


the world” (John 15:19). 


Similarly we must constantly recall 
that we are “pilgrims and strangers on 
earth ... that we seek after a better, 
that is, a heavenly country” (Heb. 11: 
13, 16). We must “mind the things 
that are above, not the things that are 
on earth” (Col. 3:2), and “use this 
world as though not using it” (1 Cor. 
7:31). As we walk the way of pilgrim- 
age through this alien land to the true 
homeland, heaven, we are guided and 
strengthened by grace but our free wills 
are wobbly and variable, easily seduced 
and allured by the creatures we en- 
counter. “The soul cannot live without 
loving,” Catherine of Siena wrote, “and 
it all depends on what we love.” 

Unfortunately the human heart can 
anchor itself se completely in and to 
the world as to be unable to rise to the 
Author of the world. These creatures 
we encounter were designed by God to 
help us back to Him; but we can abuse 
them, misuse them. turn them to pur- 
poses other than those God intended. 
In the divine plan they are stepping- 
stones to Him, but our obscured minds 
and vicious wills can make of them 
stumbling-blocks: they are bridges to 
carry us to God. but the treacherous 
heart can readily change them into 
harriers. 

The danger is very real. John Henry 
Newman states it well: “Look not about 
for the world as some vast and gigan- 
tic evil far off—its temptations are 
close to you, apt and ready. suddenly 
offered and subtle in their address. Try 
to bring down the words of Scripture 
to common life. and to recognize the 
evil in which this world lies, in your 
own hearts.” The human heart has a 
short-sighted tendency to fasten on the 
here. the now, the tangible, an urge 
which must be corrected by reason and 
revelation as St. John says: “this is the 
victory that overcomes the world, our 
faith.” 

“Do not love the world,” he else- 
where insists, “or the things that are in 
the world. If anyone loves the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him; 
because all that is in the world is the 
lust of the flesh. and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life” (1 John 
Bea): 

Here is the genesis of all sin, Aqui- 
nas says. The lust of the flesh urges 
man to carnal satisfaction; the lust of 
the eves is aroused by the glitter. of 
possessions: the pride of life drives us 
to desire the estimation and applause 
of men. position and prestige. That is 
the spirit of the world which should be 
as loathsome to us as it was to Christ. 

Wirtiam A. Donacuy., S.J. 
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Theatre 








BRIGADOON, presented by Cheryl 
Crawford at the Ziegfeld, is a pretty 
love story which Uncle Remus, who 
was not all stingy with words, could 
have related in fitteen minutes. David 
Brooks and Marion Bell, in the leading 
roles, guided by the smooth direction of 
Robert Lewis and supported by a quar- 
tette of secondary performers and a 
versatile chorus, manage to keep the 
tale alive and going in excess of two 
hours. It’s a neat trick of theatrical 
legerdemain performed without mir- 
rors. What’s more, they make it a 
thumping good show. 

The story, by Alan Jay Lerner, is by 
no means original, and the musie, by 
Frederick Loewe, is less than sensa- 
tional; but in combination they add up 
to a musical as beautiful, although not 
as elaborate, as last season’s Lute Song. 
[t compares with that production as a 
Paisley shawl compares with Chinese 
brocade, as bright in color but less 
fantastic in design. Which is rather ap- 
propriate, since most of the action oc- 
curs in Scotland. 

Brigadoon, while fresh in appear- 
ance, is reminiscent of other produc- 
tions of 1ecent or not too distant mem- 
ory. The title is the name of a mythi- 
cal town in Scotland with a peculiar 
history. Some two hundred years ago 
the head men of the town, the pastor 
and the schoolmaster, the former obvi- 
ously Protestant, were worried because 
witches were about to deluge the com- 
munity with sin. 

In a patriarchal effort to stave off 
the threat, to prevent Brigadoon from 
becoming a Scottish Gomorrha, the pas- 
tor implored the Almighty to make the 
town non-existent except for one day 
in each century. His prayer was an- 
Brigadoon disappeared 
from all the maps of Scotland. 


swered and 


Two Americans, apparently grouse 
hunting, happen to be near the site of 
the town when it descends from the 
mist for one day of earthly existence. 
They participate in the activities of the 
community, and one of them falls in 
love with a local girl; and decides to 
stay in Brigadoon. Love, it seems, is not 
limited by space or time. and certainly 
not by maps. 

Brigadoon, obviously, is a variation 
of the Berkeley Square sivry, resem- 
bling Father Malachy’s Miracle and 
Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor. It is an 
appealing story and makes a_ good 
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show. | predict that it will be around a 
long time. 

David Brooks and Marion Bell, men- 
tioned before, are wood as the lovers, 
in voice and acting, and James Mitchell 
is the best ballet arti<t, of masculine 
gender, I have ever seen. Oliver Smith 
designed the sets and Agnes de Mille 
arranged the dances. They offer a sub- 
stantial contribution making 
Brigadoon one of the better musicals 
among the many now playing in town. 

Turopnitus Lewis 


toward 


Films 








THE LATE GEORGE APLEY. J. P. 
Marquand’s study of a Boston Brahmin 
has been filmed as a clever, literate 
comedy of manners and mores with its 
satiric edges somewhat beveled for 
broader appeal. The title is preserved 
for advertising value although it is no 
longer appropriate, since George Apley 
remains very much alive amid signs of 
the cosmic collapse of, his private world, 
bounded on either side by Harvard and 
heredity. George preaches tradition and 
practises stuffiness but the younger 
generation gives him a bad turn. His 
son woos a Worcester girl and his 
daughter marries a man with a Yale 
taint. Commerce rears its ugly head on 
the Common and the Transcendental- 
ism of Emerson is threatened by the 
vagaries of Freud. Although Apley 
wins a partial victory in his son’s re- 
version to type, he is left in a state of 
siege. Joseph Mankiewicz has directed 
with a fine sense of character and sit- 
uation. George Apley may be an ana- 
chronism but he is not a rallying point 
of reaction to be smashed by propagan- 
dist hammers or skewered on sickles. 
Both Marquand and Mankiewicz wisely 
allow time to have its way with Beacon 
Hill. Ronald Colman gives the chief 
role comic strength without resorting 
to caricature, and he is ably supported 
by Richard Haydn, Percy Waram, Peg- 
gy Cummins and Vanessa Brown. This 
all adds up to excellent entertainment 
for the family. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 


THE ADVENTURESS. This is a Brit- 
ish view of an Irish girl’s misdirected 
patriotism in conniving with nazi spies 
during the late unpleasantness. Of 
course, the poor girl is one of those 
intransigents who remember the Black- 
and-Tans and is hysterically short- 


sighted in carrying an old grudge into 
the new Armageddon. She comes to 
ner senses in the nick of time and de- 
struys important information about D- 
Day destined for the Germans. For a 
piece of fiction, the plot seems gratui- 
tously quarrelsome, and it may be 
snide 
reference to Irish neutrality and a too 
casual dismissal of not-so-ancient his- 
tory. It is entirely without significance 
that the director’s name is Frank Laun- 
der, but there is a general air of for- 


viewed in some quarters as 


giveness for former victims in the piece. 
Deborah Kerr and Trevor Howard head 
a capable cast. and adults who take #t 
as just another espionage thriller will 
find it a good enough production. 
(Kagle-Lion) 


FRAMED. Even unemployment seems 
to have its occupational hazards in the 
An engineer 
encounters a_ callous 
young woman who plans to use him as. 

deceased dummy in a bank robbery 


psychological film cycle. 


seeking work 








THE PRAYERBOOK FOR CATHOLIC YOUT# 





THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 
by Fathec F, X, Lneniune 
The readings are never iong, never tiresome. 


A book for earnest youth. It points out his 
duties to himself, to his family, his friends. 


Cloth...$3.00 e Gold Edge ...5$3.75 


An American Breviary 
ahve rene 


ditio Typi 1ticana 


Ke two sizes 
Pocket S $38.00 
Large Ty; 45.00 





An American Missal 
MISSALE ROMANUM 
A size for every Altar 
Large Quarto—9x10—Red morocco . .345.00 
Quarto Size—8x11—Black sheepskin. 30.90 
’ Pete ae ad sh cin. . 20.06 
d Missal—453x7—Morocco ..... 7.50 
RITUALE ROMANUM — 12 mo.—4!/2” x 7” 
New complete ed. with U.S. A. Supplement 
having srogineein Marriage forms in Englisi 
r ner so many ortant decre 












thor S450 tentber.....96100 








Rad lets te aye ache alorenetecaLela nein els Se 
MISSAE ~espbesebie deg eie Ige. altar size 9” x 12” 
teaeee fmitot her. «+0220 e + 96-50 
1-4016 } 60 1eGther ss visicee cee 15.00 
Smell prints ize 28” a te" 
9-2602 Imit OGIO. chic eeen es $4.50 
9-4016 Morocco leather. ...ccccees 12.00 
RITUALS 
Baptis R « + «$3.00 
rr r.. 4.00 
Burial R . 4.00 
ar Pr ~ 250 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. «2 
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Leather... $4.50 


For Religious 
MEDITATIONS FOR ALL THE DAYS OF THE 
YEAR 


Rev. M. Hamon, S.S. 5 vols.......$15.00 


SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE AND LIFE OF SACRI- 
FICE IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


ROVS Gulls KIROUGS 2 ss 2.3 o:0.oraraes $4.00 
HOLY SACRIFICE OCF THE MASS, THE 
Dom) Eugene: Vandeurs . o..6. 665 ts $3.50 
GRACE OF THE WAY 
By Sister Monica, Ph.D. Spiritual Studie 
SY INOS. 6te5 ec csanenene $1.50 


Relizion Texts 
GILMOUR SERIES OF anes HISTORY 
By Ps. sur. Lower grades: 
viidren; 72e— Upper 
History. ....$1.00 


Cat chisnis 
IRE-CON — SERIES 
vised Official 


THE FATHE? 








No. 3—U; , 304 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


Rev. Joh HOU al oraieca.s acohe qracenatenanre $1.60 
INTRODUCTORY haere IN NEWMAN 
Sr. M. Ant aoe $1.17 


6-28 Park Place « New Yurk 7, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy. Approved by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA: 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
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An Juvitation 


to live the Religious life in the South 
under the peaceful Rule of St. Benedict 
and to help in the education of the youth 
I of Florida is offered Catholic young 

women. High School training is recom- 
I mended. 


Benedictine Sisters 
Goly Name Convent 


i 

! 

| 

| San Antonio, Florida 
1 

Dae 
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| PRIESTS OF EUROPE! } 


P CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND ¢ 
> PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells ¢ 
> materials 


p . Avail yourself 

» of this valuable service. Guaranteed aa | 
, Send for samples Now! — S Pen aoenor t 
VICTOR PASCAL new vork 10, w.v. | 
“The Cassock Specialists’’ } 
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NOTICES 


10¢ per word. Payment with erder. 





PLEASE help now! We have no mcney— 
our old wooden convent has_ collapsed, 
entirely eaten by termites. All contributions 
welcome—large or smali. Sister Peregrine, 
O.P., Blessed Imelda Catano, 
Puerto Rico. 


Convent, 





MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 

is R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My "Smal 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. mall 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print beoks 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 





IRICH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York 21, N. Y. 
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contrived by her extra-legal boy-friend. 
A not unforeseen hitch develops when 
the charming murderess forgets herself 
and falls in love with the victim, but 
he unchivalrously turns her over to the 
police when he sees through the plot. 
Richard Wallace keeps the piece mov- 
ing in spite of complexes and unwom- 
anly drives which are just so much 
window-dressing for the usual crime 
yarn. Glenn Ford, Janis Carter, Barry 
Sullivan and Edgar Buchanan are fea- 
tured in a good enough diversion for 


adults. (Columbia) 


JOHNNY O’CLOCK. This is a film 
about a gambler who becomes involved 
with gangsters, and the moral probably 
has something to do with keeping bad 
company. The righteous young man is 
accused of murder but he fights his 
way through for the sake of romance. 
There is a sidewise reflection on human 
nature in the implication of a police- 
man in the crooked dealings, but the 
betting man justifies law and order. 
There is the usual violent excitement 
and Robert Rossen directed the picture 
in routine fashion. Dick Powell con- 
tinues to flex his muscles in the face of 
the underworld, and Evelyn Keyes, Lee 
Cobb and Nina Foch round out the 
cast. Adults will find it nothing more 
than run-of-the-mill melodrama. (Co- 
lumbia) THomas J. Fitzmorris 
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SEIZING CONSIDERABLE NEWS- 
paper space during the week were 
the very young and the very old. 

. Tiny tots exhibited a wide va- 
riety of behavior attitudes. ... A 
nine-year-old California boy ran away 
to Reno in order to get a divorce 
from his parents. He discovered little 
boys cannot get even in 
Reno. . . . Restlessness among tots 
was nation-wide. ... At 2 a.m., in a 
New York railroad station, an eleven- 
year-old Brooklyn tenderfoot with cow- 
boy ambitions appeared at a ticket 
office, ordered a ticket for anywhere in 
Texas. He was armed with three cap 
pistols, three boxes of caps, and $82.00 
belonging to his parents. He had not 
been getting along so well with his 
Youngsters 
. Three 


divorces, 


studies, police learned. . . . 
were active in other areas. . . 
Illinois boys, aged eight, nine and ten, 
were jailed on their parents’ recom- 
mendation to teach them a lesson for 


1947 


playing hookey. Through the night they 
sang “Open the Door, Richard.” The 
jailers were glad to grant their request 


in the morning. . . . In Indiana, an 
eight-year-old boy called police, yelled: 
“Help, help” into the phone. Officers 
rushed to the house, officiated at the 
birth of a litter of kittens. . . . New 
customs emerged. .. . In California, a 
sixth-grade pupil brought a cigar-box 
to school, passed out all-day suckers to 
his classmates, explaining: “I’m a 
brother.” . . . Potential Whiz Kids were 
uncovered. . . . In Nebraska, a teacher 
instructed her class: “Now, children, 
step up to the windows and see what 
Jack Frost did last night—how he 
painted the trees and grass.” One of the 
pupils, aged five, protested: “Teacher, 
that’s all caused by the warm air cur- 
rents coming in contact with the cold 
currents. Then the moisture condenses 
and leaves ice crystals on the trees and 
grass. There ain't no Jack Frost, 
teacher.” 


Oldsters also made news. . . . At an 
Old Folks’ Day in Utah, more than 
6,000 persons, all over seventy, danced 
merrily around and around. . . Waltz- 
ing in the group were a husband and 
wife, each a hundred years old. . 
Tempers flared. . . In Boston, an eighty- 
five-year-old husband and his eighty- 
one-year-old wife were hospitalized with 
knife wounds sustained in a domestic 
quarrel over another woman, aged 
eighty. The wife accused the husband 
of giving the other woman ten pounds 
of sugar to court her favor. . . . In 
Iowa, relatives of a woman who cele- 
brated her hundredth birthday last 
Christmas were still giving her parties. 
She is three days older than the State 
of Iowa. 


Today’s old folks have seen parts of 
two centuries. They won’t see a 
third. . . Some of today’s tiny tots will 
appear in the twenty-first century but 
not in the twenty-second. . . . Older 
than the old folks; younger than the 
tots is one institution of the modem 
world. . . It saw the last nineteen cen- 
turies. . . It will accompany some of 
today’s tots into the twenty-first cen- 
tury, bury them, and then pass on into 
the twenty-second, into the twenty- 
third, into all the other centuries down 
to Judgment Day. .. It is indeed 
strange that the venerable age and the 
perennial youth of the Catholic Church 
do not excite more widespread wonder- 
ment. . . . How can people be so heed- 
less of such a unique phenomenon? 
Joun A. Toomey 
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as 35,000 
Officers +] 
at the 
. New 
omnia, a represents a very large quantity of books—also a very large quantity of happinéss, 
gar-box thrills and enjoyment when it conveys—as it does—the number of books sent to 
to children since its beginning at Christmas, 1945, by our Catholic Children’s Book Club. 
‘<6 ’m a 
ds were WHY DO MORE THAN 500 SCHOOLS SUBSCRIBE? 
teacher | 
hildren, 
e what . . + because the Catholic Children’s Book Club assures them a regular, month by month 
10w he supply of the best available children’s books. 
ie ofthe | 
‘eacher, | . . . because these books are chosen for them by four experienced Catholic librarians, 
air cur- familiar with what children read and like to read because they work constantly with 
he cold children and children’s books. 
sights . . » because for the Book Club price of $1.75 (no other charge) they receive books 
Frost, usually selling at $2 to $2.50, with substantial savings. 
. . » because these are all new books, selected from publishers’ galley proofs, often re- 
ceived immediately after publication. ; 
_ At an 
re. than WHY#§DO MORE THAN 1,800 PARENTS, GRANDPARENTS, 
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altz- | 
nd and | 
ae : | . . « because they know these books have been carefully checked by our editorial 
3 board ... that there is nothing objectionable in them . . . that they need not read the 
eighty- | ee j 
th. | books themselves before giving them to the children. 
omestic . . « because the books are interesting . . . the children enjoy reading and re-reading 
, aged them. 
1usband , . : og 
pounds . . . because the books are mailed directly to the children, and through this joy of 
ie 4 ownership and a personal library, the children’s interest and care in handling books 
10 cele | are increased. 
ay last 
parties. HOWJCAN YOU JOIN? 
e State 
By filling out the coupon below. You send no money until after the child has re- 
arts of ceived and accepted the book. Then you pay only $1.75 for each, even though the 
/ see a retail price may be $2, $2.25 or $2.50. You need accept as few as four books during 
ots will the year. And each month you receive a free News Letter, describing the selections, 
~~ and giving other news of the Club. 
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= | Catholic Children’s Book Club [i B#5**! 
aon | CAtNOUC Unildren s BOO Uu aad: 
eget 70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
on into . : : : 

Send a book each month until further notice to I agree to buy at least four selections during the year. 
twenty- Each month after the book has been accepted, bill me 
2s down . for $1.75 and send me your free News Letter. 
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John Eppstein 


Epitor: I hear that some slight refer- 
ences to the Jewish question which I 
made in two recent articles in the Lon- 
don Tablet have given :ise to differ- 
ences of opinion among my Catholic 
friends in the United States. In case it 
should be of the remotest interest to 
anyone, I had better make my own 
position clear. 

In the first place, I am a member of 
the Council of Christians and Jews. I 
am all for believers in the one true 
God pulling together whenever they 
possibly can. I hate every kind of in- 
tolerance and racial prejudice, be it 
anti-semitism, which is a plain viola- 
tion of the Christian charity, or the 
equally virulent fanaticism which seems 
to me to characterize the more extreme 
forms of Zionism today. 

I often wonder how Americans, who 
(forgive me) often seem to me to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of this 
agitation in vacuo, would feel, if it was 
American and not English boys, who 
found themselves posted through no 
choice of their own in Palestine, be- 
cause of the irreducible conflict be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in that country, 
only to be sniped at, kidnapped. 
wounded and murdered. The worst con- 
sequence of these proceedings, as it 
seems to me and many of my Jewish 
friends here, is that they create anti- 
semitism where it never existed before, 
for instance among the most ordinary 
British people who hitherto, like most 
Americans, have taken the side of the 
oppressed Jews, as a matter of course. 

As to impressions which I gained in 
the United States, I nowhere wrote, nor 
do I believe, that the Catholic com- 
munity is anti-Jewish, though I re- 
corded, among other things, a certain 
reaction, which I discovered (but did 
not invent), against the Zionist pres- 
sure upon the Federal Government. | 
cited no case of Catholic-Jewish an- 
tipathy. but I did refer to a remarkable 
instance of fraternal cooperation, name- 
ly the production of the programme 
known as the “Pattern for Peace” by 
the joint efforts of Catholics. Protes- 
tants and Jews before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

As an introduction to an examination 
of the question. why it is that the Cath- 


olics of the United States have hitherto 
(to judge from visible results) had no 
influence upon the policy of the Execu- 
tive comparable to that of certain pres- 
sure groups and notably the Zionists, 
whose numbers are far smaller, I con- 
trasted the response of the President to 
the latters’ demands about immigration 
into Palestine with the relative lack of 
response to the Catholic demand for 
definite action in favor of Archbishop 
Stepinac. 

The point of this was to lead up to 
what I believe to be the true explana- 
tion: namely that the Catholics are not 
to be viewed as an organized political 
minority within the American commu- 
nity, but as an essential element of 
that community itself. an element 
steadily growing in importance and in- 
fluence, as it begins to understand and 
apply to the realities of the world sit- 
uation the principles which are com- 
mon to Christian civilization and to the 
fundamental American tradition. I sug- 
gested that the action of this leaven 
within the mass of American opinion 
would be slow-—slow but sure. Was I 
wrong? 

London. England JoHn Eppstein 


A GI on UMT 


Epitor: In the Feb. 8 issue of AMERICA 
you brought attention to “UMT, 1947 
edition” and, while I concur with what 
you have stated, | am surprised you 
have not developed the point of mili- 
tarism and morals. 

From where I sat during my three 
vears of service in the Navy I could 
see the real hell of war, and it was not 
the loss of life or limb because of 
enemy action. Rather it was the loss of 
morals because of military association. 
Military life is coarse. it is regimented. 
it is morally casual. Boys just out of 
high school are thrown together in a 
life that asks no more than that they 
should obey orders. keep their shoes 
shined and check in at a “pro station” 
after every exposure. Away from home. 
out from under censorious eyes, social 
freedom and association with a_ few 
“rotten apples” quickly lead to the liv- 
ing of amoral lives. 

In any group of youths there are 
always a few who know a little more 
about “life” than the rest of their com- 
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panions. The initiated can never rest 
quietly until the whole circle around 
them are'also in the same category as 
themselves. I saw this on the ship | 
had. It was just a small LCI. There 
were only about thirty men in the crew, 
and among them were half a dozen or 
more young, inexperienced kids. Inex- 
perienced, until the first liberty with 
the rest of the crew. Then, for days 
after, the initiation into the ranks of 
“he-men” was discussed at length 
as though it were a great joke. 
Amplify this scene a hundred, a 
thousand times and you have a picture 
of what military life does for one. 
Builds you up? Sure, it does, if you 
want to trade the rounding out of the 
body for the wasting away of the soul. 
Just as sure as there were millions 
of Christians, Catholics, who suffered 
moral wounds during the war, we may 
expect a proportionate number to un- 
shoulder moral responsibility if we or- 
ganize them into a group under the 
heading of Universal Military Training. 
To America’s statement about UMT 
“ . . . which [America] considers 
neither necessary to a sound defense 
program nor financially feasible. . . .” 
| would like to add my own statement 
which is this: If we pass legislation 
making UMT compulsory for all the 
youth of the country, we'll find that 
those letters will come to mean Uni- 
versal Moral Turpitude. which will take 
us to the same end as though we had 
lost. instead of won. the war. 
T. J. McNen. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Department of Desperation 


Epiror: Sometimes the gremlin that 
sits en the linotype machine and pro- 
duces misprints comes up with some- 
thing comic. Last week he made me 
in “Washington Front” of “a 
Morse, Aiken 


=peak 
rather desperate trio: 
and Tobey.” Lest these three Senators 
he goaded into something really des- 
perate in my direction, may I inform 
them that my carbon copy tells me I 
wrote “disparate.” 
Witrrp Parsons, S.J. 
Washington. D. C. 





The views expressed under “Correspon- 
dence” are the views of writers. Though 
the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The 
Editor believes that letters should be 
limited to 300 words. He likes short, 
pithy letters. merely tolerates lengthy 


ones, 
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